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MORE 
ADVENTURES 


OF CHUCK 
WHITE DRAMATIC 


A ILLUSTRATED LIVES OF GREAT 


TWO-PAGE CLASSICS... CATHOLICS 
SPREAD ON THE GULLIVER’S 
VESTMENTS TRAVELS... 


OF RECREATIONAL 
READING PLEASURE 
for the second semester 


TREASURE CHEST plans for the Second 
Semester an even higher degree of read- 
ing pleasure than it achieved during 


the First Semester. 


Action, color, dramatic interest, idealistic 
motivation and achievement—in a word, 
all those elements that have made 
TREASURE CHEST so widely popular 
among youthful readers of all ages will 


continue to exercise their appeal. 


Besides maintaining its regular features, 
both of entertainment and of knowledge, 
each issue of TREASURE CHEST will 


contain a fresh and novel surprise. 


This is an excellent time to make your 
pupils acquainted with this new, approved. . 
type comic magazine. Send your Trial 


Order now. 


GEO. A. 


124 E. THIRD ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO Me UIm-NOl.s| 


ae D1 
INC. 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen’s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24’inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 


for size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced ¢t $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 





a Na ea a eae cs acing reass acca erase rs Scseeacirae rare taoeeie bad saueckae $2.75 
be No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized, 
aaa esas ese ce acc es vaceunnenirek $3.75 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24..Each....$5.75 


No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium wae Made extra 


este, Denes Gene A BE Wh Te a ic access esscecctiscceecicessees $3.75 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
rm MIN: NI a Sashes sled ssc raeussuonrelsacbantee ces $2.45 
No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... <scrneesen lO 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each.. cuasteeetel $9.50 





Capes, Sashes, 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buitonless Belt-On — B12 Zipper Front 
YOU CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 

1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red. white 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 

2 Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 

3. Form- - Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefullly and 
naturally. 

4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
ripping when genuflecting and walking. 

S. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks. sewn with strong thread; 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 

6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
from contact with shoes. 

7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging: adds greatly to 
distinctive appearance, 

8. Eyelet- -type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 

‘stay put.’ 
. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 





10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN'S label, which carries 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 

Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 

Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only 

Surplice Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11. Ea. No. 812. Ea. Each 

18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 

18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 

18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 

20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 

20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 

20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 

22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 

22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 

22 in. 14 Yrs. $2 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 

24 in. 15 Yrs. $4 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 

24 in. 16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 16.25 

24 in. 17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 

25 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 

26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 . 4 as 12.50 13.00 17.75 
No. Bll Button! for Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation ; 
Belt-On, has ooo Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering pom'9 << ae ae 
and eye collar and Back. The patented 
belt front that in- ivory hard removable 
Sures ease in don- buttons will not tear 
ning or removing. er pull off. 


Se} KY a) 
D..B. HANSEN & SONS 
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“I Pray The Mass” “THE NEW TESTAMENT 
SUNDAY MISSAL 
By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist. 


and 
eM adi THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 
of Epistles and Gospels. 
Simplified LITURGICAL CAL- ILLUSTRATED — LARGE TYPE — 1024 PAGES 
ENDAR two find “Today’s 
Mass.” - RN 1. THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
The 14 PREFACES are prop- , translated from the Latin Vy. 


erly arranged. ; NA gate, with annotations ang 
“TREASURY OF PRAYERS” rESTAMEN references by Dr. Challone 


contains popular prayers and Prd ents nw and Dr. H. S. Ganss, with i} 


instructions. IRIS . : : 
CLEAR TYPE — makes it a PO) ae eee lustrations, Historical ang 


pleasure to follow the Mass. Chronological Index and Index 
Se. 600/13 448 Pages. Printed in RED of Proper Names and Placa 


ACK. 
aetna si 2. THE FOLLOWING oF 
- 440/05- B—Black Leatherette, design on front and back cover, A CHRIST, by Thomas A. Kemp. 


h, red edges $ .32 is. A new translation from the 
. 440/1S—Black Durotex, flexible title and design on front i deed Baal . 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 48 j origina atin, to which ar 
. 440/00—Black Cloth, sound oneness title and design on front o added Practical Reflections 
cover stamped in gold, red edges d 
. 440/10- B—Black Durolea, flexible, blanked design on front and a Prayer at the end q 
and back cover, gold edges, silk bookmark 88 No. 920/13-BE each chapter. 
- 440/02-B—Black Imitation Leather. aos ign on tront cover ses 
stamped in gold gold edges silk ookmark o 00 
- 440/ 13—Genuine Black Leather. Seal grain, title and design - $20/ Black cloth . “ 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.52 - $20/02-BE—Imitation leather 
. 440/50—DeLuxe edition. genuine black leather, Morocco - $20/13-BE—Genuine leather 
grain, gold edges, gcld border inside covers, silk bookmark. 2.00 . 920/50—DeLuxe leather binding 


— THE NEW TESTAMENT — _ THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


NEW ... Vest Pocket and Purse Size Edition 














Edited by REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 
th eT oe. analenticane. ir % New POCKET SIZE edition of the “Imitation of 


y that ye enter ae en, : ' + att ° ° aa . ° 

Fate emotion nel ’ Christ” with legible type — finest quality paper. 
but the flesh is weak. . a . e : 
time. he went and prayed, | Hal ines ie Beautifully Printed and Beautifully Bound. 
eee | oe a 
ft thy will be done. : Two distinctive features of this edition 

43. And he cometh . 
again, and findeth them i | are: 
were heavy. 


And leaving them.| H @ 13 page subject-index. 

‘che th : @ Newly Revised English translation. 
i 

= | 
Betrayal of Judas. 


40. And he co 
his disciples, and 
| them asleep, and 

-s- to Peter: What? 

you not watch o 
with me? 


& Size of Type 


‘ wn —— . Price 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES | wo, 620/0s—STUDENT EDITION, Black 

‘. P leatherette, red edges 
‘15 Full Page Illustrations No. 620/15—Black durolea., red edges.. 72 


Large, clear Type. 672 Pages No. 620/02—Black imitation leather, gold No. 385/13 No. 385/26 


edges .. 1.20 Size 23% x 44 
Two-full-page MAPS No. 620/13—Genuine black leather. Seal 352 Pages ize 34 25 


grain, gold edges, title stamped in 


New Alphabetical Index gold 2.00 No. 385/02—Black duroleather, gold Cdge.ncccmnnmm 


No. 620/76-CF—DeLuxe edition, genuine : 
Ideal for quick reference black Morocco leather, gold erase. No. 385/13—Genuine black leather, gold edge... 


gold border inside covers, Calf fin- No. 385/26—Black imitation leather, red edge... 
Index of Epistles & Gospels ish lining, silk bookmcrk 4.00 


. 620/44—Levant Grain Leather. flex- No. 385/50—DeLuxe edition, Genuine black 
Handy, Pocket-size ible zipper binding, gold edges 480 | leather, Morocco grain, Gold CAGE-..crevccmnnnmmmnm 


acoSsm Kya) 
— D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 


Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 


copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


Te a 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 542 by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


$16.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 
grades. Especialty prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, precise and simple. 

Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
54%2x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; because of: 1l—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 

Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 


PUN, OE Te acsccssnsesszsccsecsesss 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3’%2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 


TT ae. oe 
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Hansen's No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 


A year's supply (50 candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen’s Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


ee lita 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 
enough for Mass.” 


But this left open the question of a standard for 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 
House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 
less of beeswax content. HANSEN'S STAMPED 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 
these candles are sold by the pound—not sets — 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 
money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 
in all standard sizes. 


IDENTIFIED LIKE STERLING SILVER 
. FOR YOUR PROTECTION... 


Less than 2 case 
2-cases, lots. 
per lb. per lb. 

51% Hansen's Stamped 
Beeswax Candles $1.02 $1.00 


60°% Hansen's Stamped 

Beeswax Candles ‘ 1.12 
100% Hansen's Stamped 

Beeswax Candles 
Composition Brand Wax 

Color Molded Candles 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed... .57 


AD FI cisiicntenness 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 6 gross to the carton 
to 12 gross 
to 23 gross 
or over 


6 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 
to 9 gross salanciieeieiiitiaaisl 
 f  E_ 
or over cckcacenaet 


8 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 
to 9 gross.............. 

I I cccicessicecotssti ven 
or over... oe 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 
to 24 gross pre eee 
MIE cn sceasansahecshacehaanbiaeccsiiaan 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 
to 4 gross $3 
to 9 gross...... 
or over 


15 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 3 gree to the carton 
to 3 gross... cael 
to 9 gross. 


Oe re ncenene ; 
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“The Ixthys and Seven Sacraments” 


The styles, textures, designs and colorings of Sacred 


Vestments and Altar Draperies are prescribed by Canonical 


law. That's why, before adding to our extensive line of 


Liturgical Fabrics, we collaborate closely with those who 


are authorities on the subject. Every Allen design must be 


liturgically correct. 


Shown at the left is a segment of our 
Number 266 Bengaline Brocade- 
The Ixthys and Seven Sacra- 
ments. The name Ixthys is Greek 
for fish and was used to symbolize 
the faith of the first Christians. 
The letters, when used in acrostic, 
are the first letters of the Greek 
words meaning: “‘ Jesus Christ, 
God's Son, Savior."’ The basket 
containing the seven loaves is 
symbolic of the Seven Sacraments 
brought to man by Jesus Christ. 


of 


Ask CHURCH 
GOODS DEALER to 


show you this unique bro- 


your 


cade—as well as many of 


the other beautiful Allen Vestment Fabrics and Altar 


Draperies. To see them is to dispel from your mind any 


lingering notions that foreign textile mills have a mon- 


opoly on superior quality. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 


Charles 


140 West 31 Street, 


VESTMENT FABRICS 


BANDINGS 


M. Muench, Executive Director 


New York 1, N. Y. 


DRAPERY FABRICS 
EMBLEMS 


“Bu y American” 


Contributors to 
This Issue 


Sister Anne Maureen 

Sister Anne Maureen, a Sister of Mercy, 
who teaches in St. John’s School, Stamford, 
Connecticut, discussing “Growth in Read- 
ing,” outlines a six-month experiment to 
arouse interest in and a love of books, and the 
results. She also gives advice to parents, 
based on the experiment, on the kind of read- 
ing to encourage, and to Sisters and teachers, 
on reading drills and stimulating children to 
read good literature. 


Reverend Stephen Anderl 

Father Anderl is treasurer of Aquinas High 
School in La Crosse, Wisconsin, and chaplain 
of Villa St. Joseph in the same city. In an 
article entitled “Catholic Action, a Responsi- 
bility of the School,”’ he treats secularism, 
“the heresy of our times,” and the lay aposto- 
late as the Church’s answer. 


Sister Mary Pauline, Ad.PP.S. 

Sister Mary Pauline is well known to 
readers of THe Catuo.ic Epucartor for pre- 
vious articles, including a series several years 
ago on her own method in apologetics, the 
method having been worked out under the 
direction of Father Bakewell Morrison, S.]., 
St. Louis University. She teaches senior 
high school religion, creative writing and 
English at St. Teresa Academy in East St. 
Louis, Illinois. 


Brother Adelbert James, F.S.C. 

An important subject, namely, the need of 
more vocations to the teaching brotherhoods, 
is taken by Brother Adelbert James. His 
order, the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
is this year celebrating its centenary in 
America. He teaches English and religion 
as a member of the faculty of Bishop Lough- 
lin Memorial High School in Brooklyn, New 
York. He was graduated from Manhattan 
College, New York (B.A.), before he became a 
Brother. He received his M.A. in education 
from the Catholic University. Brother is 
faculty adviser to the school monthly, The 
amesonian, and is associate editor of The 
Messenger of the Divine Child, official publi- 
cation of the Archconfraternity of the Divine 
Child in this country. He has contributed 
to Extension, La Salle Catechist, \ocal dio- 
cesan papers and his own paper. 


Sister M. Viola, R.S.M. 
Sister M. Viola teaches English, book- 


| keeping and religion in St. Gabriel Commer- 


cial High School, Chicago. She has attended 
DePaul University, and is now completing 
English courses at St. Xavier College, 
Chicago, in preparation for her B.A. degree. 
Sister has been active in the Confraternity 
movement since its organization in Chicago, 


beginning at Our Lady of Mt. Carmel School. 


(Continued on page 312) 














for truly effective teaching... 
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USE SLIDEFILMS PRODUCED BY EBFiiys, 


. wae ‘7 








they’re easy-to-use... 
economical... educationally excellent! 
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Here’s a sure way to improve your whole audio-visual 
program: Add these outstanding slidefilms produced by 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. Each series is richly 


USING NUMBERS—A completely new approach to the 
teaching of arithmetic. Introduces the use of and creates 
an understanding of numbers in a way that makes learn- 
ing fun. Series includes the following individual slide- 
films: Counting to 5; Counting to 10; Reading Numbers 
to 10; Writing Numbers to 10; Counting by 10’s to 30; 
Counting by 10's to 50; Counting by 10's to 80; Counting 


















packed with authentic facts ... all interestingly and memo- 


Z uM ‘ by 10's to 100; Counting from 10 to 15; Counting from 
rably presented. Each is based on advanced educational prin- 15 10 20; Counting from 20 to 40; Counting from 40 to 

. f : 100; Reading Numbers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; 
ciples. Each is a superb teaching tool. Working with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 100. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are the product of 
18 years’ experience in making famous EBFilms for the class- 
room. All the study, research and technical skill that have 





made EBFilms the leaders among classroom motion pictures 





have gone into the preparation of these carefully selected 
slidefilms. Write for full details on our free 10-day approval 






plan ...and see for yourself how valuable EB Slidefilms are 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE U. S.— Geography of 
the United States presented interestingly and understand- 











both as independent teaching projects and as effective review 



















; ably in easy-to-use slidefilms. Also ideal for use in the 
° : study of American history, economics, problems of de- 

n work with EBFilms. mocracy, agriculture, English and social studies. Series in- 

\- cludes: The Northeastern States; The Southeastern States; 

: The Middle States; The Southwestern States; The North- 

7 western States; The Far Western States. 

in 

a 
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is 

he 

he 
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i0- THE HUMAN BODY—Thisunique ANIMAL FRIENDS—Charming 





EB SLIDEFILMS COME IN Se is based = — presentations = 
widely us ilms covering the familiar animals . . . universa 
ATTRACTIVE, CONVENIENT CONTAINERS same "ields and utilizes = ex- popular as EBFilms... a 
Each EB Slidefilm Series is packed ceptional advantages of the slide- _ available in this EB Slidefilm Se- 
in a book-type container... legibly film technique to teach these sub- _ ries. 8 separate Slidefilms: The 
labelled for filing. Resume of the jects: The Heart and Circula- Horse; Gray Squirrel; Three Lit- 
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CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS — Each of these eight EB 
Slidefilms presents the daily lives of interesting children 
. .. dramatically and authentically. The whole series suc- 
cessfully promotes the same broad understanding achieved 
in the 16mm. sound motion pictures from which they 
were so skillfully adapted. Series includes: Mexican Chil- 
dren; Colonial Children; French-Canadian Children; 
Eskimo Children; Navajo Children; Children of Hol- 
land; Children of Switzerland; Children of China. 














is SSF* 


a problem 
in your 
classrooms? 


Midway in the school year pupils are liable to that 
troublesome ailment, Second Semester Fatigue. 
This often infects whole classes with mental 
lethargy and a general spirit of inattention. 


It is at such times that teachers find the Messen. 
GERS particularly helpful. Arousing and holding 
the interest of any age group, the MESSENGERS 
really make the children want to learn. 


This happy result is achieved through color print- 
ing, attractive physical style, many illustrations, 
and reading matter marked by freshness and va- 
riety. The contents, both educational and recrea- 
tional, of each of the three MESSENGERS are skill- 
fully adapted in vocabulary and subject matter to 
the three principal age groups... If you are not 
already a subscriber, would you not like to try the 
MesseNcERS’ beneficial effect on the seasonal 
affliction, SSF? 


Send Your Trial Order Now. 


GEO. A. 


124 E. THIRD ST., ... DAYTON 2, OHIO PFLAUM 
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A New Radio 


“PTSELEPATHY or mind reading may be possible,” 

says G. H. Estabrooks, “but numerous attempts to 
prove its existence under strictly scientific conditions 
have all failed.” He goes onto tell us that mind 
reading on the stage is probably always a trick perform- 
ance, and gives a very interesting description of the 
various techniques used by stage performers. Re- 
cently the Catholic Digest briefed that chapter of his 
book on Spiritism (Dutton, 1947) which deals with 
fraudulent telepathy. 

The possibility of one mind’s impressing or being im- 
pressed by another mind otherwise than through the 
recognized channels of sense, is of absorbing interest. 
It is true that many psychologists agree with Esta- 
brooks in not accepting mental telepathy as a fact. We 
have, on the other hand, the testimony of Professor 
Rhine of Duke University, who believes after extensive 
experimentation that he has established proof of the 
existence of mental telepathy. We best understand the 
meaning of telepathy when we look upon it as “mental 
radio.” In his book on moral guidance, Doctor Healy 
concedes that mental telepathy may some day be clearly 
proved to be a fact and that it will be explained 
scientifically as a truly natural “mental radio.” 
“There is no real argument,” he writes, “against the 
possibility that there exists today an undeveloped fac- 
ulty of telepathy as yet undiscovered, just as the 
radio was unknown fifty years ago.” The astonishing 
effects sometimes produced are not to be ascribed to the 
devil but to natural causes, for we must not without 
necessity have recourse to the preternatural for an ex- 
planation. 

We meet various theories to account for the fact of 
telepathy. The theory of preternatural causality sup- 
poses the intervention of good or evil spirits, but is op- 
posed to the principle that a fact must be looked upon 
as natural until the contrary is proved; the strange and 
extraordinary nature of a fact is not a justification for 
attributing it to powers above nature. (The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV, 476, c.) The spiritistic hy- 
pothesis is equally unacceptable. It is interesting to 
note the manner in which Dubray discounts the sup- 
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position of the existence of a subconscious mind or sub- 
liminal self endowed with all the powers required to ac- 
count for all the facts. Here is the passage: ‘While 
the considerable influence of the subconscious or the 
subliminal cannot be denied, the theory in its generality 
has the grave defect of being the fact itself expressed in 
other terms, and of having for its on/y proof the fact itself 
which it seeks to explain” (italics ours). 

It is obvious that appeal can be made to supernormal 
faculties, but the existence of these faculties has not 
been proved. A modification of this theory is that sup- 
posing a special form of energy transmitted from brain 
to brain through some unknown medium, but this also 
lacks proof. In spite of the experimental proof by 
Rhine that mental telepathy exists, the problem is still 
unsolved. We do know that human beings have pe- 
culiar abilities of which we know very little. Take, for 
instance, the lightning calculator. Estabrooks gives 
the case of two feeble-minded boys, unable to read or 
write, who could do mathematical feats that would 
shame the average college instructor in mathematics. 
He confesses the mystery, which psychology hopes some 
day to unravel. How explain the ability of the blind 
and feeble-minded Negro child, incapable of even speak- 
ing correctly, who could reproduce almost any piece of 
music after hearing it once? We like the conclusion to 
which the author comes: “Even the ordinary man or 
animal can play such weird pranks and do such unex- 
pected things that scientists in general do not feel justi- 
fied in calling on spirits and psychic forces to explain 
mind reading” (“‘Spiritism,” quoted in Catholic Digest, 
October, 1947, p. 192). 

Mind reading is classified under the head of inten- 
tional communications, namely, those in which the 
agent by the concentration of his mind on some object 
makes an effort to transfer an idea to the percipient who 
may or may not be aware of the attempt, and who may 
or may not make an effort to receive the communi- 
cation. Clever investigators have exposed the clever 
tricks of commercial mind readers. Many marvelous 
feats are accomplished through collusion, or through 
muscle-reading when there is contact between the agent 
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and the percipient, or by the interpretation of sensory 
indications consciously or unconsciously given, or in 
this modern day, through powerful microphones properly 
placed in relation to the percipient. But there remains 
an unanswerable difficulty in accounting for many tele- 
pathic feats in which there is no evidence of chicanery 
or collusion. 

A second type of mental telepathy is that arising from 
spontaneous communication. Clairvoyance, or “‘see- 
ing” things that are beyond the reach of ordinary vision, 
is telepathy of the second type. We have an example 
of this in a woman who “sees” her husband, who is hun- 
dreds of miles away, killed in an automobile accident. 
Perhaps every person at some time or another has felt 
strong intimation of certain dangers threatening a loved 
one far distant, and the event agrees with the in- 
timation. The degree of precision and exactness of 


these monitions varies indefinitely; at times there is but 
an ill-defined and inexplicable feeling of restlessness and 
uneasiness, or entire scenes are witnessed in all their de. 
tail. Is this mere coincidence, or is there a real 
causality? 

Dubray tells us that chance does not account for the 
number of coincidences, which is far greater than could 
be expected according to chance-probability. Ordinary 
chance would give a ratio of 1:19,000, whereas the 
actual proportion sometimes realized in these telepathic 
coincidences is 1:43, or 440 times greater than would be 
expected. Even this is not conclusive, and we must 
concede that the fact of telepathy is not yet accepted 
universally as strictly demonstrated. There is need of 
further study and experiment. We may yet discover 
another natural faculty that will account for all the 
strange phenomena of mental telepathy. 


The Critics’ Forum 


ATHOLIC authors and publishers hail the growth 
of the Critics’ Forum. When the Catholic 
reading public demands literature that measures up to 
the Catholic norms of morality, philosophy, history, 
sociology, literature and art, Catholic books will receive 
the attention they deserve from that public. The 


Right Reverend John A. Cartwright, S.T.D., the dis- 
tinguished rector of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Washing- 
ton, D. C., some years ago sensed the need of an instru- 
mentality to formulate Catholic thought on current 


best-selling books. He founded the Critics’ Forum, 
and invited Catholic literary authorities everywhere to 
take a part in the work of arousing critical interest in 
the philosophy and artistic value of modern books. Of 
smart writing there is no end; many men and women of 
letters today have a unique ability to turn a happy 
phrase. What they lack is a complete and true under- 
standing and expression of the nature and destiny of 
man. 

Many popular writers have drifted far from the an- 
chorage of eternal truth, and suffered shipwreck in the 
maelstrom of materialism. ‘‘Literature,” Arthur Mach- 
en tells us, “is the expression, through the aesthetic 
medium of words, of the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
and that which in any way is out of harmony with these 
dogmas is not literature.... I tell you that unless you 
have assimilated the final dogmas, the eternal truths, 


consciously if you please, but subconsciously of neces. 
sity, you can never write literature, however clever and 
amusing you may be” (in Hieroglyphics, Knopf). 

The Forum sponsors public book-reviewing sessions 
under the chairmanship of those competent in the field. 
Fathers Gillis, Slavin, Parsons, Ignatius Smith, and 
John Tracy Ellis have lent their talents to the conduct 
of sessions in various cities. Among the laymen taking 
part are Charles Hart and Frank Sheed. Each session 
includes a period of audience participation, a feature 
that swells the attendance. It is common to have an 
audience of one thousand or more. 

The idea has spread from Washington to many other 
cities, among them New York, Albany, Hartford, and 
Worcester. The International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnez has rallied to the project and members are now 
sponsoring the establishment of Forums in some sixty 
American cities. 

The leaders in the field are alive to the need of guiding 
the reading habits of the Catholic public. There is 
much to be gained if the individual reader can be trained 
to demand a correct underlying philosophy in the book 
he elects to read, whether it be a book of science, of art, 
of history, or a mere novel. Correct thinking is the 
remedy for all the evils that afflict the world, and it is 
the first office of literature to train its devotees in cor- 
rect thinking. 
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By Sister ANNE MaureEN 
St. Fohn’s School, Stamford, Connecticut 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul!! 


_ TRAVEL “lands away”! Precious power in 
possession of poor, as well as rich, when the ability 
to read, rightly developed, grows into an appreciation 
and love of literature! 

The eighth-grade child possesses the ability to read 
words. One great difficulty, however, is to make the 
motivation sufficiently effective, so that the pupil will 
continue to read worth-while books independently, that 
is, outside of school hours and after he has become a 
wage earner. Presented with the question, “What are 


you doing during your leisure time?” too frequently the 
response is: 


“Nothing much.” 

“Go to the movies.” 

“Drink cokes and talk by the hour.” 
“Read the funnies.” 


Problem Is to Train Child 


How to offset this mad waste of precious time and to 
train the child to lose himself in the friendly land of 
books is my present problem. 

A child-centered reading experiment the purpose of 
which was to arouse an interest in and love of books was 
inaugurated during the first week of school in Sep- 
tember. Since this experiment extended over a period 
of six months, many secondary aims, such as the im- 
Provement in the child’s reading ability, the forma- 


_ 


‘Dickinson, Emily, Poems for Youth, p. 3. 
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tion of ideals and principles for future life, and the de- 
velopment of an extensive background, were included 
in the experiment. Innumerable other opportunities 
grew out of the reading course as it progressed. 

For example, in Read and Comprehend,’ a reading test 
in the form of an elaborate petition was given to the 
pupils to sign. I prepared a similar petition for my 
eighth-grade pupils. Without comment I sent it 
around the room. Several days before, I had made cer- 
tain that each child had a dictionary in his desk. An 
exact copy of the petition follows: 


Since there has been a noticeable increase in the 
improvement in the scholarship of the pupils of St. 
John’s School, there has been an urgent petition that 
greater results would follow if the children were 
given more recreation. This added improvement 
warrants a suitable reward. 


Friday October 12th, A Holiday 


Therefore I add my sincere petition by affixing my 
signature to this request. It is my desire to beg the 
authorities for the honor of decapitation on the above 
date. 


Sign here: 


When the paper was returned to my desk not a signa- 
ture was missing. Thereafter not only did the diction- 
ary develop in popularity but this misadventure gave 
added momentum to the introduction of the reading 
experiment. 


Reading Vocabulary, I.Q. 


From the Young Catholic Messenger,’ reading and 
vocabulary tests were given in September. On the day 
following the test, questions on the pupils’ reading in- 
terests were answered: 


2 Traxler, Arthur E., and Knight, Pearle E., Read and Compre- 
hend, p. vii. 


3 Foran, T. G., “Reading and Vocabulary Tests No. 6,” Young 
Catholic Messenger, LVIII (Oct. 3, 1941) pp. 33-36. 
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Do you like to read? 

If you do not like to read, have you any reason 
for your dislike? 

What kind of books do you like to read? 

About how many books did you read during the 
summer? 

Write the titles and authors of some books you 
read recently. 

What books would you recommend for your 
classmates to read? 


The above questionnaire was followed later in Sep- 
tember by an I.Q. test.‘ 

From the questionnaire I found that the class was in- 
terested in reading and that it had contributed a good 
list of books for use during the experiment. The I.Q. 
test showed the group was normal and had the ability to 
read and improve. 


Compiling a Book List and Stimulating Interest 


The following sources were used in compiling a com- 
prehensive book list: 

Suggestions of the class. 

Character Formation Through Books.§ 

A bibliography from America. 

Book log from Catholic Children’s Book Club. 

Selections of Mrs. Prange, children’s librarian at 
Ferguson Library. 

A mimeographed list was given to each child. The 
list was also posted in the classroom, as well as in the 
public library. This gave the class a varied and wide 
assortment of titles for selection. 

To stimulate interest, a book chart on the classroom 
bulletin board, listing each child’s name, recorded with 
a star each book as either an oral or written report was 
approved. Index cards (5” X 3”) recorded the title, 
author, theme, and appeal of the story. 

An example of a child’s report follows: 


Larger Than the Sky 
Covelle Newcomb—Author 
Place—Baltimore 


Important characters were James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Father Gross and Father Northrop 


Important incident—Bishop Gibbons asked Father 
Gross to write a book explaining the Faith for the 
backwoods people who seldom met a priest. How- 
ever, Father Gross persuaded Bishop Gibbons to write 
the book. No one dreamed of the popularity of 
Faith of Our Fathers. 

I liked this book because it shows what we can ac- 
complish by perseverance. 


The cards were graded on presentation, clarity, in- 
terest, and construction. After recording the marks 
the cards were filed away for later reference. 


* Pintner General Ability Test: Verbal Series-Advanced, World 
Book Co., 1946. 

5 Kircher, Clara J., Character Formation Through Books: A Bibliog- 
raphy. 
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Catholic Library Augmented 


Our classroom library of Catholic books was greatly 
augmented in September through a Ferguson Library 
loan of eighty books, the latter being exchanged in De. 
cember for a new selection. For those pupils who found 
it difficult to make frequent trips to the public library, 
our convenient classroom plan was a boon indeed. Our 
library also gave an opportunity to train a few “‘practi- 
callibrarians.” One girl was outstanding for her ability 
to check books accurately, not to mention her adeptness 
in collecting for overdue ones. 

A most interesting study was to watch the youngsters 
selecting a book. It frequently happened that one child 
would quietly nudge a friend and in sign language ask 
his opinion of a book. If the answer was an approval, 
the child walked away hugging the book. If the re. 
sponse was negative, one hop would put it back on the 
shelf. One boy reported to another, “It is swell; I read 
it twice.” The book was Donn Fendler’s Lost in the 
Maine Woods, a prime favorite, which has been in 
great demand. 


Much Interest in Reporting 


Great interest was shown in reporting on the books. 
“Why I liked the story” frequently brought the re- 
sponse that it was a real, or adventuresome, or a 
mystery story. One girl’s interest was held because she 
pretended that she was the heroine in the adventure. 
Another was greatly encouraged in pursuing her desire 
to become a concert pianist after reading My Brother 
Was Mozart.’ Many were impressed by principles 
which should help to develop their characters—thought- 
fulness, courageousness, considerateness, perseverance, 
and ambition. 

When the class realized that no criticism was forth- 
coming because the book was disliked, much frankness 
was shown. One lad decided it was impossible for a 
little boy to unravel such a mystery; others commented 
that the story was dull, or not real, or too complicated, 
or too dragged. 

By comparing the early book reports with the later 
ones, a definite improvement was noted. Some pupils 
developed the ability to express the general outline of 
the book in a few sentences. 


‘Parental Encouragement Helped Children 


In January, in order to obtain more information on 
the parents’ attitude, each child was given a list of 
questions. They follow, together with a summary of 
the replies: 


1. Do your mother and father approve of all these 
book reports? 
Replies showed that 
60% encouraged their children to read. 
40% were indifferent. 


* Wheeler, Benson, and Purdy, Claire Lee, My Brother Was Me 
zart. 
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2. What reading do your parents have? 
The answers said that 


747% read only magazines and newspapers. 
17% read a book once in a while. 
7% read a book frequently. 
2% had no time for reading. 
3. How much education have your mother and 
father had? 
The results indicated that 
18% did not finish grammar school. 
26% graduated from the eighth grade and 
ceased attending school. 
10% had part of high school. 
32% graduated from high school. 
7% had part of a college course. 
7% graduated from college. 
4. Is the radio on while you are reading? 
The replies were that 
66% do not listen to the radio. 
34% read and listened to the radio, too. 


Parental encouragement added to the child’s interest 
and brought about an improvement. The reading 
matter and education of the parents did not greatly in- 
fluence the child’s reading score. The radio was a hin- 
drance in the plan to develop thoughtful readers. 

Deep reflection should be given to Blanche Jennings 
Thompson’s words, ‘““Wisdom comes to quiet people at 
quiet times in quiet places—and books are most at home 
in quiet places.” 


Questionnaire to Class 


In February the following questionnaire was given to 
the class: 


1. Has your reading developed any ideas on the 
kind of work you’d like in later life? 


2. Have you had any enjoyment in reading these 
books? 


3. Have you any suggestions to give if these books 
are required for next year’s class? 

4. Name a few books you would recommend for 
others to read. 


In answer to the first question three hopeful musi- 
cians stated that they had received inspiration from the 
biographies of the composers. Several others said that 
they had received help in deciding their careers. A 
large percentage of the class replied that it had already 
made a decision or was still undecided. 

From the second question on enjoyment, the vague 
response of nearly every child was that he had greatly 
enjoyed the reading. Some replied by saying they en- 
joyed taking part in the exploits and adventures of the 
main characters. , 

Many expressed their admiration for the courage 
shown by the various characters; some were inspired by 
the enduring perseverance of the hero or heroine; a few 





* Thompson, Blanche Jennings, “After You Buy the Book,” The 
Catholic World, CLXIV (Dec., 1946), p. 249. 
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stated that the stories made them more thoughtful of 
others. 

Different suggestions were given in replying to the 
third question. Career books and biographies were the 
favorite types of books. Others preferred true stories, 
or narratives of home life and of the sea, or western 
tales, or war stories. 

The group was unanimous in its approval of having 
the same reading course for next year’s class. 

The last question was used to compile a permanent 
book list for the eighth grade. 


Conclusions from Scores on Reading Tests 


What these children learned from this experiment 
cannot be expressed statistically and conclusively, but 
certain conclusions can be drawn from the scores on 
their reading tests. Improvement in the reading scores 
was dependent upon the child’s own interest in reading, 
his I.Q., parental encouragement, the care with which 
the child read, and the number of books read during the 
experiment. 

Those whose marks did not improve were absent be- 
cause of prolonged illness, or were careless readers. 
Over the six-month period, many of the children’s marks 
fluctuated between the sixth and the tenth grade level. 
The recorded marks are those of the final test given at 
the end of February. 

Will the experiment in reading have a lasting value? 
That is impossible to judge; the interest of many has 
been aroused to the joy of living more fully through 
reading. If the love of reading remains with even 
a few, the experiment will have been worth the hours of 
work involved. 

Those who come into close contact with the child have 
a golden opportunity to inculcate principles of right con- 
duct, to broaden and deepen his knowledge, and to draw 
him steadily on to a better life. Therefore, to those in- 
terested the following: 

To parents, strict and otherwise, my advice is to 
supervise your child’s reading; encourage it by giving 
him Catholic books—biographies, career books, and 
stories of real people with normal human interests; and 
finally to limit the use of the radio to recreation hours— 
and even then to exercise a rigorous censorship over the 
programs to which he listens. 

To Sisters and teachers I would say: Keep up the un- 
sung heroism of the daily reading drill and encourage 
the child to spend his leisure hours in the realm of worth- 
while literature. To your pedagogical efforts, add the 
potency of prayer and loving trust, that God in His in- 
finite goodness, will permit the child of today to find in 
his reading that knowledge and strength and inspiration 
which develops the mind and heart of the ideal citizen 
and the Christian of tomorrow. 
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Catholic Action, a School 
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By Rev. StepHEN ANDERL 
Aquinas High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


ECULARISM is the heresy of our times and the 
lay apostolate is the Church’s answer. It is not a 
new answer any more than secularism is a new evil, 
but the more solidly this evil has enrooted itself the 
more the Church has emphasized and demanded the 
lay apostolate. 
The complete separation of the spiritual and the 


temporal orders in human life is the essence of secular- 
ism. It has successively taken the various forms of 
individualism, rationalism, naturalism, pantheism, ma- 
terialism, positivism, and atheism. It has, little by 
little, exiled God from His world—from government, 
from the school, from economics, from literature, from 
recreation, from the home, and even from religion. 
It has relegated religion and the clergy to the sacristy. 
The popes, however, have sounded a call that is bringing 
religion far beyond the doors of the sacristy, into every 
phase of human life and activity. 


Layman Is Bridge between Human and Divine 


Secularism has separated the human from the divine; 
the lay apostolate joins them at their point of contact. 
While secularism tried to take religion out of life by 
making the various forms of human life inaccessible to 
the clergy, the official representatives of the spiritual 
order, the Church is going back into life through the 
Christian layman, who is the perfect bridge between 
the two separated orders. He is in the temporal order 
because he is a layman, and in the spiritual order 
because he is a Christian. Thus by reuniting the two 
orders in his own person he can radiate this incarnation 
of the divine in the human through his activity. He is 
the point of contact for the restoration of all things in 
Christ in our secularized world. 

Under Pius XI the lay apostolate was to reach its 
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full stature. He it was who gave to this apostolate the 
new form that it would need to prevent the materialistic 
and totalitarian propaganda from giving birth to a 
humanity degraded and without God. He saw that 
the laity, and particularly the working classes, would 
have to play a more important réle in the Christian 
apostolate. That fact gave to Catholic Action a new 
impetus and sketched out for it the framework of a 
world-wide organization. Catholic Action was thus 
to become the master-idea of the papacy. It was to be 
the definite type of machinery devised by the pope 
to effect the reforms which he had pointed out as so 
sorely needed. 


What Catholic Action Is 


Catholic Action is not any kind of lay activity. 
“Catholic Action,” says Pius XI, “must have its own 
proper organization, single, disciplined, and able 
to coérdinate all other Catholic forces, so that each, for 
its part, may preserve and scrupulously execute the 
obligations and the duties confided to it, and that 
all, taken together, may coérdinate their activities in 
due dependence on ecclesiastical authority” (Pius 
XI to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 1929). 
Catholic Action, then, is organization; it is the lay 
apostolate organized. Pius XI has defined it as “The 
participation of the laity in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy.” It is, therefore, (1) the work of the laity; 
(2) helping to restore society to Christ by active par- 
ticipation in the apostolate of the (a) conversion of 
others and (b) perfection of self and those in one's 
circle; (3) doing this in a specially organized manner— 
organized in a cell, a federation, a parish, a national, 
and world group; and (4) with the express approval 
and under the direct authority of the bishop of the 
diocese. This classic definition, constantly repeated 
by the pope throughout his writings and discoursts, 
does not leave Catholic Action something vague and 
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general, but something very definite and precise. In 
the words of the holy father, ““These words are few, but 
they contain many things, much meaning, and all 
that there should be in a definition.” Moreover, the 
pope has affirmed that this definition was not lightly 
given but “only...after due thought, deliberately, 
indeed, one might say not without divine inspiration.” 

“Tt is easy to understand that in practice Catholic 
Action must adapt itself differently according to the 
differences of age and sex among its members, and 
according to the varying conditions of time and place 
in which they live” (Pius XI to Cardinal Bertram in 
1928). In accordance with this recommendation of 
the pope, members of Catholic Action are specialized 
in their method of organization; that is, they exercise 
their apostolate upon that section of society of which 
they are a part and which they can and do influence— 
their own world, or particular environment. “In 
order to bring back to Christ the different classes of 
men which have denied Him,” we read in Quadrage- 
simo Anno, “‘it is above all necessary to recruit and form 
in their own midst auxiliaries of the Church who under- 
stand their mentality and their aspirations, who know 
how to speak to their hearts in a spirit of fraternal 
charity.” “Each state,” says Pius XI, “‘in life will 
have its corresponding apostle; the workers, apostles of 
the workers; farmers, apostles of the farmers; sailors, 
apostles of the sailors; students, apostles of the stu- 
dents” (Pius XI to the Young French Catholic Associa- 
tion, 1934). When speaking of such specialization, 
Pius XI declared, “It is this method which must be 
followed. .., it is a vital point of all Catholic Action” 
(to the Federation of Catholic Leagues for Women, 
1934), so much so that “‘it is absolutely indispensable 
if one wishes Catholic Action to attain its end fully, 
which is to make of each person an apostle of Christ in 
the social milieu in which the Lord has placed him” 
(Pius XI to the hierarchy of Brazil, 1935). 

Of all the‘apostolates, activities, organizations, clubs, 
societies, sodalities, and institutions which go by the 
name of Catholic Action, it is obvious, therefore, that 
only that apostolate, activity, or organization merits 
the name of Catholic Action officially which fulfills 
all the requirements and contains all the elements 
implicit in the definition. 


Catholic Action Is Necessary 


Catholic Action, furthermore, is not just a good 
thing; it is necessary and indispensable. ‘Without 
it,” says Pius XI, “it would be a miracle—a miracle 
which one cannot ask of God—if any practical result 
or any true success were attained in the work of re- 
storing society.” And again he said, “We deem it to 
be as indispensable at the present time as the priestly 
ministry itself; and in it all must codperate even if 
they can do so only to a small extent.” If these were 
not the words of the holy father himself we might 
consider them a gross exaggeration. Pius XI con- 
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stantly repeats the necessity and importance of Catholic 
Action in our times. He declares it providential, a 
gift of divine wisdom and goodness. Not only is this 
lay apostolate legitimate and necessary but, beyond that, 
he declares it indispensable for the Church and wishes 
to bring its message to all ranks of society and to every 
phase of human activity. He is not hesitant in saying 
that it is more efficacious than any other means of 
action today, more than ever adapted to the needs of 
our times. He goes so far as to say “that in view of 
the ministry of Catholic Action the pastoral theology 
of once upon a time is no more sufficient.” 

It is necessary because the clergy unassisted are 
unequal to the problem, first of all, because they are 
insufficient in numbers. But even if there were enough 
priests and teachers and even if the people were willing 
to listen to them, the priest would still have to get in 
touch with them. To get in touch with them he would 
have to go where they are: into their homes, their 
offices, their schools, their workshops, their factories, 
their places of entertainment, because it is precisely 
in those places that the great campaign to root Christ 
out of men’s hearts is being fought and is succeeding. 
The priest cannot penetrate into these places for the 
simple reason that he has no entrée. It is here that 
the layman is needed. The layman has the advantage 
since he not only has access, he is already there rubbing 
shoulders with them. This is the reason also for the 
insistence on “‘an apostolate of like by like.” No one 
has a better opportunity of accomplishing more with 
the day laborer than another day laborer, or an em- 
ployer with another employer. 


Responsibility of the School 


Concerning the responsibility of the school in this 
matter we might well apply the words of Quadragesimo 
Anno addressed to the clergy concerning the lay aposto- 
late, “It is your duty, Venerable Brethren, and that of 
your clergy to seek diligently, to select prudently, and 
to train fittingly these lay apostles....”’ The words 
of Pius XII are even more applicable, “The training 
for the lay apostolate appropriate to Catholic Action 
is an element essential to education in these modern 
times, a secure rampart of Christian life.... A wise 
educator cannot be unmindful of this, otherwise he 
would restrict the horizons of good which should be 
widened before the generous souls of young people, he 
would deprive the Church of valuable helpers and would 
with difficulty attain all the aims of Christian educa- 
tion” (Letter of Cardinal Pacelli to Religious Superiors, 
March 15, 1936). 

In each age the Church has had her special problems 
and enemies and in each age she has had the specific 
remedy or solution for her specific problem. So if 
these days of neo-paganism are dark they are not 
without hope. The missionary the popes are sending 
out into the world is the lay apostle of Catholic Action. 
But as long as Catholic Action finds no place in our 
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high schools, colleges, and universities the work must 
be retarded. 

Fundamentally individualism is the root of the 
trouble. Have not both the manner of our teaching 
and the courses given in our educational system tended 
to stimulate and cultivate the selfish instincts? From 
the day a student enters school to the day he is gradu- 
ated from college, his personal success is emphasized 
as the summum bonum. Is it surprising, then, if the 
educated man transfers habits and attitudes which he 
cultivated at school to the commercial world upon 
which he enters on leaving his alma mater; if the 
amassing of material wealth becomes his new objective; 
if he seeks personal advancement in one form or an- 
other; if he becomes indifferent to the demands of 
others which might impede his personal progress? 

The conclusion is easy. We ought, at least, to 
attempt to put the desires of the Holy See into practice. 
If the results of our vast Catholic school system have 
not been all that we might desire, perhaps the reason 
can be found, at least partly, in the failure to recognize 
the Holy Father’s plan, or in not using it wholly or in 
part. 

In the letter of Cardinal Laurenti, prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious of March 1, 1934, we 
read, ““While the work of the religious, in conformity 
with their sublime vocation, will continue to be prin- 
cipally the formation of the Christian interior life in 
the souls of the children entrusted to them; neverthe- 


less, this training will be integrated in a fitting manner 
with the organization of Catholic Action, in order that 
the youthful souls may be made firmer in resisting the 
destructive forces of the external environment, and 
better prepared for their apostolate in the world.” 


Teachers Must Appreciate Papal Program 


Since the Holy See expects the schools to collaborate 
in this work of Catholic Action, it is evident that the 
teachers, first of all, must know something about it— 
know its nature, its spirit, its program, its technique. 
If the efforts of the school are to be intelligent and 
effective, the teachers in these schools must not only 
be informed about Catholic Action but they should 
know and appreciate the whole papal program for 
re-Christianizing the world. 

The liturgical movement with its emphasis on social 
worship and the official prayer of the Church, the doc- 
trine of the mystical body and the lay priesthood, the 
study and use of the Scriptures, the social encyclicals 
with their insistence on the Christianization of social 
institutions and morals, the papal warnings on com- 
munism and totalitarianism; the Church’s teaching on 
the family, on woman’s place in society in our times; 
on education, the state, duties of citizens, democracy, 
and world coéperation—all these must be understood 
and appreciated and their relationship to one another 
known if one’s attitude is to be balanced and if Catholic 
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Action is to occupy its proper place in the modern 
papal program. 

Each of these is like a small piece in a mosaic. The 
entire pattern cannot be recognized until each part is 
in its proper place. There is a type of individual who 
develops an exclusive interest in one or the other of 
these subjects. Such people become extremists and 
bring criticism on an otherwise good and useful move. 
ment. It is not necessary, or even possible, for every- 
one to be an expert on each part of the program. 
Specialists are still necessary, but it is important that 
one’s view does not become so specialized that the rest 
of the program is ignored. One ought to know every- 
thing about a particular part of the plan, but something 
about all the parts. 

Teachers, furthermore, should be acquainted with 
the world scene, so that they may be able to see why 
the papal reforms are necessary and where they apply. 
They must recognize that man’s  surroundings— 
domestic, social, economic, cultural, political, recrea- 
tional—have leagued against him. Instead of being 
agencies assisting the Christian formation—man’s 
development toward his final end—as they were in- 
tended by the Creator to be and as they once were, 
they are now deforming him and leading him away 
from his supernatural destiny. 

The social institutions and customs of any age are 
merely a reflection of the religious life of a people. 
And has not individualism been characteristic of modern 
religious life, even in religious communities? Has not 
the tendency been to prefer separatism to corporate 
life, to make more of private than of public prayer, to 
put the subjective before the objective, to cultivate 
what is individualistic and to lose sight of that which 
transcends the individual? 


Renewal of Corporate Religious Life the Prime Requisite 


A renewal of corporate religious life, therefore, is the 
prime requisite for any genuine social reform. It is 
no mere coincidence that, beginning with Pope Pius 
X, all the popes have insisted constantly on restoring 
to its pristine beauty and splendor the liturgy of the 
Church. Catholics are members of a supernatural 
society, and their liturgical worship is the most perfect 
expression of that corporate life. It was Pius X who 
said, ““The primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit is active participation in the liturgy 
of the Church.” Note that not just the liturgy is the 
source of this spirit, but active participation in It. 
This means that the schools will need to provide ample 
opportunity and encouragement for all their students 
to participate in the public ceremonies of the Church, 
especially the Mass. Frequent Communion, missals, 
dialogue Mass, and congregational singing of the High 
Mass are some of the means. To restore congregational 
singing it will be necessary to restore the plain chant, 
and that implies having music teachers on the faculty 
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who not only can render the chant well; but also love 
it and prefer it to all else. 

It is not for us to seek the vehicle to effect these 
social reforms. The popes have designated it and 
have described it in great detail. It is the organized 
Catholic laity—in collaboration with their respective 
bishops—Catholic Action. Both in Quadragesimo 
Anno and in Divini Redemptorts it is made clear that 
the establishment of social justice is predicated on the 
previous establishment of Catholic Action, in that it 
provides a sort of Christian formation which is the 
indispensable basis of a Christian social order. Both 
encyclicals devote their final pages to an exhortation 
to Catholic Action. Teachers must, therefore, be 
properly informed concerning Catholic Action itself; 
the number of pronouncements of the Holy See on this 
matter indicates its importance in the minds of the 
popes. Cardinal Pacelli, as Secretary of State, in his 
letter to superiors or orders and congregations of reli- 
gious, writes: “Special courses of study are to be ar- 
ranged, to prepare religious for this new work, so that 
through their teaching and their manifold activities 
the faithful may be inspired and trained for the apos- 
tolate of Catholic Action.” In his letter to the hier- 
archy of Brazil Pius XI wrote: “Now in order that 
priests, as well as religious of both sexes, and the laity 
may become ever more efficient in Catholic Action, 
it is very profitable, as is regularly done in some coun- 
tries, to have, from time to time, meetings or conven- 
tions for the purpose of learning and asking God’s 
grace. There should not only be national congresses, 
but also conventions for the diocese or the parish, so 
that, through religious exercises and meditations, 
through appropriate lectures, demonstrations, and 
speeches on the matter pertaining to Catholic Action, 
the people who attend may be inflamed with zeal for 
the apostolate and be solidly imbued with genuine 
Catholic doctrine....” “All the members of the 
clergy,” says Pius XI, “should know both the theory 
and the practice of this new form of apostolate which 
forms a part of their sacred ministry.” 


Religious Superiors Must Know Program 


Cardinal Laurenti, prefect of the Congregation of 
Religious, writes: “In order that the work of education, 
which the members of the various religious communities 
perform in their schools and institutions with such zeal 
and fruit, may be more easily and better codrdinated 
with the program for Catholic Action outlined by the 
Holy Father, it is necessary that the superiors of these 
religious communities know this program and its 
technique more exactly and more completely than is 
ordinarily the case....” Cardinal Lepicier, prefect 
of the same Congregation of Religious, repeats this 
injunction in his letter to Monsignor Serafini in 1930, 
“Allow us to insist that definite instructions about 
Catholic Action—its nature, its rules, and its regula- 
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tions—be given to all religious who are engaged in 
teaching. Furthermore, some of them should receive 
an advanced course adapted to their profession of 
Christian educators. Informative material on such 
specialized instruction is not lacking. A cursory 
glance through the abundant literature on Catholic 
Action will show this.” 

Cardinal Pacelli congratulates Bishop del Bene for 
following these directions, “The utility of these courses 
for religious lies precisely in this, that the mind is 
enlightened by such useful knowledge, and the will, 
under the influence of grace obtained by earnest prayer, 
is fired with a greater zeal for the apostolate. For 
this reason His Holiness blesses those who have or- 
ganized Catholic Action courses for religious in the 
various dioceses, just as enthusiastically as he blessed 
the promoters of similar courses for priests.” 


Methods of Cooperating 


A knowledge of Catholic Action will naturally inspire 
in the teacher a desire to collaborate in the movement, 
and here again the specific ways of codperating are 
indicated by the papal directives. First and above 
all, religious are directed to give supernatural aid to 
the organized apostolate. Pius XI insists on this in 
his letter, Quamvis Nostra. Cardinal Lepicier says 
that “‘all religious, whatever their immediate end— 
whether contemplation, education of youth, or works 
of charity—should pray and offer sacrifices for this 
great work of Catholic Action.” In a letter to the 
Superior General of the Institute of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle, Cardinal Pizzardo stresses the need of prayer, 
“Without a doubt the réle of religious is, first of all, 
one of prayer for Catholic Action, which the Holy 
Father has defined so well as the participation of the 
laity in the hierarchical apostolate... .” 

The second way in which they are directed to co- 
operate is by the provision of aid of a material kind. 
Pius XI also speaks of this in his letter, Quamois 
Nostra. Cardinal Lepicier suggests that they offer 
their physical facilities to the movement, such as 
opening their houses for days of study, retreats, and 
other exercises through which Catholic Action works 
and by giving their assistance to seminars, beginners’ 
sessions, etc. 

Pius XI in his letter to the Argentine hierarchy 
suggests another means of collaboration. He directs 
that all those who are moderators of various organiza- 
tions and works of charity, the auxiliaries of Catholic 
Action, should strive to direct the members of these 
sodalities, societies, clubs, and other organizations to 
Catholic Action, informing them—collectively and 
individually—about this apostolate, showing its neces- 
sity and advantages, and encouraging them to enroll in 
it. 

But it is precisely in the work of formation that all 
teachers can render the greatest assistance to the 
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movement, for the formation of apostles is the task that 
is definitely theirs. The time devoted by Catholic 
Action itself to the formation of its members will vary 
according to whether they have, or have not, had the 
opportunity of receiving a thorough training in the 
institutions designated for that purpose. Such training 
ought to include, in the first place, an overview knowl- 
edge of the papal program of reform, not exhaustive, 
of course, but a knowledge and appreciation of each 
part nevertheless. Students should come to know 
Jesus Christ, the God-Man, personally, as He is por- 
trayed in the New Testament; they must have im- 
pressed on their minds and hearts the divine dignity 
conferred by baptism; the doctrine of the mystical 
body and its social implications; the liturgy, which 
is the official social worship of that body; the lay 
priesthood, with its power to join in offering the Divine 
Victim, and to unite their own trials, penances, and 
self-denials with His in reparation and love; the lay 
apostolate, with its mission to help spread the divine 
life and truth to all men; the social encyclicals and the 
papal teachings on such important topics as the family 
education, economic society, the state, and inter- 
national codperation. All these must be passed on 
to the students as their lawful heritage—and not only 
explained, but presented in such a way that their 
application will overflow into the daily personal lives of 
each student. 

There is no reason why the Catholic high school 
cannot furnish young men and women for the aposto- 
late who have already acquired the Christian view, 
who will be willing to accept the challenge, and who 
have received the necessary intellectual, moral, reli- 
gious, social, and apostolic training. Pius XI considers 
this so essential that it may not be omitted in any 
modern Catholic educational program. “The training 
of youth,” he says, “for the apostolate appropriate to 
Catholic Action is an essential element of education in 
these modern times.” A consciousness of his priestly 
dignity, the power which allows him, in virtue of his 
baptismal and confirmational characters to be associ- 
ated in an active way with the religious and apostolic 
action of Christ and His Church, will affect the whole 
outlook of the layman. He will see that Catholic 
Action far from being a work of supererogation—a 
spare time hobby—makes an urgent demand on him. 


Apostolate Must Be Practiced 


Theoretical training in the apostolic spirit, however, 
is not sufficient for the formation of the true lay apostle. 
Opportunity must likewise be given within the school 
environment for actual practice of the apostolate. 
Part of the young apostle’s training must consist in 
actually seeing Catholic Action in action and taking 
part in it—of applying the principle of “like by like” 
in the action of conquest on fellow-students. That 
is why Pius XI insisted many times that the practice 
of the lay apostolate is more necessary in the student 
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milieu than anywhere else. After saying that, “since 
the future is in the hands of young people, it is particu. 
larly in them that one ought to take the most careful 
interest,” he urges in almost the same breath that 
centers or cells of Catholic Action be organized for 
boys and girls in “all educational institutions.” He 
urges this not once but many times. “The considerable 
results,” he says, “obtained by these groups or cells 
where they have existed for some time, should be an 
incentive to establish them everywhere. We do not 
doubt that the men and women of religious orders who 
direct with so much care the colleges and the schools 
will respond with perfect docility to our will” (Letter of 
Pius XI to the Hierarchy of the Philippines). In his 
letter to Italian Catholic Action, September 4, 1940, 
Pius XII takes these scholastic groups for granted. 

The reasons for a strong Catholic Action movement 
in the high schools are almost self-evident. Following 
the principle of “like by like,” the workers to be 
Christianized by fellow-workers, and the farmer by 
his fellow-farmer, these workers and farmers will have 
to receive their training for the apostolate during their 
formative years. Only in exceptional cases will the 
factory worker and the farmer be college graduates, 
Nor can we wait until the young men and women 
enter the factory before training them for the apos- 
tolate, for that will be toolate. The transition between 
the factory and the school presents a real problem. 
Unless the workers are trained to a Christian standard 
of values and to work in groups for preserving these 
standards before they get to the factory, they will 
be easily cowed into acceptance of the pagan mould. 


Training Easier on High School Level 


The apostolic training necessary for Catholic Action 
work, which would be relatively difficult in adult age, 
is much easier on the high school level. This training 
gives birth to a sense of responsibility and a conscious- 
ness of the need for organized groups upon which 
Catholic Action depends for its solidarity, and this will 
prepare the young apostles to undertake the tremen- 
dous social burden awaiting them in the industrial 
world. The high school, furthermore, needs Catholic 
Action for solving its own moral and social problems. 
Many problems, such as cheating, company keeping, 
drinking, lack of responsibility, etc., can be solved only 
by a dynamic group within the school—and this is 
especially true of the public school—that is willing to 
take upon itself the mission to save the young lives of 
their fellow-students. 

It is evident, then, that the organization of Catholic 
Action as recommended by the popes, fills a definite 
need in the school today and has to be encouraged. 
On the other hand nothing would be more harmful to 
the movement than haste. The worst thing we could 
do would be to organize all the students in our schools 
into cells immediately. Excessive hurry and mass 
enrollments without preparation or without true co!- 
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quest would endanger for a long time the success of the 
apostolate. 

The next problem is that of method. There are 
any number of methods and organizations in existence 
today, but they are not methods of specialized Catholic 
Action. Most of them existed before such strong and 
mandatory emphasis was placed on the note of speciali- 
zation, which might be called the peculiar and unique 
characteristic of the Catholic Action of Pius XI. 
Those that are specialized are not specialized enough 
or they are based on activity specialization instead of 
milieu specialization. The pope’s formula for Catholic 
Action, when first given, could allow any number of 
interpretations as to how application would be made. 
In other words the pope did not specify what method 
would be the best vehicle for putting his formula into 
effect. He did not do this because he could not know 
a priori what method would be the best. 


A Formula, the Jocist Method 


The pope’s formula for specialized Catholic Action 
was first worked out by Canon Joseph Cardijn in Bel- 
gium and France, first for one milieu and then for all. 
This method has been presented to the world by Pius 
XI as “a working model of what he meant by Catholic 
Action.” It is now being urged more and more by 
Pope Pius XII as a most satisfactory method which he 
desires to be adopted universally. It has been adopted 
by almost all countries where specialized Catholic 
Action is actively progressing. It is generally referred 
to as the Jocist method. 

Following the definition of the Pope, there are three 
elements in Catholic Action. Obviously Catholic 
Action is primarily action. If it is not action it is 
nothing. Action is bound up with the idea of aposto- 
late. Secondly, because Catholic Action is action 
toward a definite end, it must be intelligent action. 
There must, therefore, also be study. In the third 
place, Catholic Action is not individual action, but 
organized group action, since it is a participation in the 
organized apostolate of the hierarchy. There must, 
therefore, be organization. The three elements, then, 
are; study, action, organization. 

The driving force and the heart of the Jocist tech- 
nique is the inguiry method of observe, judge, and act. 
It is simply a small group observing, judging, and 
acting together on and in its own environment with a 
view to Christianizing it. The inquiry is a searching 
for truth, for information or knowledge. It is a social 
inquiry into the mentality and conditions of a specific 
environment. And it is a systematic group inquiry, 
that is, it is neither unorganized nor individual. 


Inquiry and Organization 


The inquiry, furthermore, has three parts: (1) ob- 
servation—a gathering together of all the facts and 
angles of the particular problems as they are in the 
milieu, (2) judgment—a comparing of the environment, 
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the situation, the problem as it is with the Christian 
standard, as it ought to be on the basis of the teachings 
of Christ, and (3) action, which means, first of all, to 
formulate and to decide upon a concrete, definite, and 
concerted plan of action which will make the situation 
more like it ought to be if carried through, and secondly, 
the actual carrying out of the plan of action. The 
object of the action is twofold: first to make the things 
and the people in the milieu more Christian—this is 
the actual apostolate—and secondly to form and to 
educate the Catholic Action man—this is the formation 
for the apostolate. There is, however, nothing suc- 
cessive about these two. They go forward simul- 
taneously, each assisting the other. Each of the three 
parts of the inquiry is important in relation to the 
others, each one is essential in attaining this two- 
fold object of Catholic Action—the formation of the 
individual and the re-Christianization of the environ- 
ment. 

The method of organization in the Jocist technique 
is the cell method. A cell is a small group of six to 
ten persons—the natural leaders in an environment— 
of the same age, sex, occupation, and state of life, who 
have come together with a priest for Catholic Action. 
A multiplicity of cells is joined together in a section, a 
federation, a parish, a diocese, a national, and even- 
tually a world organization in order to give them the 
needed unity and codrdination. The study week and 
the various leaders’ bulletins provide a unified program 
of action. Why this organization? Because the pope 
has asked for it. ‘The individual apostolate,” he 
says, “is no longer enough,” which is like saying that an 
organized apostolate is necessary. The complexity of 
modern life demands an organized apostolate. Iso- 
lated, individual activity and study are not enough. 
Only organization can create the Christian institutions 
that can re-Christianize society. Only organization 
can provide the educational, moral, and social group 
force necessary for the formation of the individual into 
a truly social and apostolic man. It is the only avenue 
to the ideal Christian corporateness. 

In the cell meeting doctrine comes into contact with 
the real problems of life. In the cell the actual obser- 
vation, judgment, and action bear fruit. Here the 
members pool their observations of everyday life, com- 
pare them with the ideal situation, and plan their 
group action. “The method of observe, judge, and 
act is the only method to assure really effective action, 
for it is geared immediately to all problems and can 
solve them while they are still problems, and not as so 
often happens in a more leisurely and academic apolo- 
getics, long after they have become history.” 

The cell technique and the inquiry method are 
psychologically sound. They utilize most advan- 
tageously the moral, social, and psychological forces 
of the group in forming the individual. In the small 
group everybody is important; everybody belongs; 
everybody talks, plans, and has a chance to lead. The 
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small group gives the individual courage. It fortifies 
him socially, morally, spiritually, and psychologically. 
It gives him ideas, checks him up, and gives him power. 
A Catholic individual, zealous as he might be, could 
not expect to make any appreciable headway. To 
succeed in getting a young worker, or a young farmer, 
or a young student to do something, no matter how 
small, is to make something in his Christianity pass 
into his real life. To put these into a group plan 
is to Christianize an environment, at least in part. 


The Chaplain and School in Catholic Action 


If educators “respond with perfect docility” to the 
pope’s appeal, Catholic Action groups will exist in the 
schools. To avoid errors and in order that these 
groups might follow the pattern suggested by the popes 
as well as to accomplish the maximum good, two ques- 
tions require a brief consideration. The first of these 
is the chaplain or “ecclesiastical assistant” and the 
second is the relation of the teachers and the school 
administration to these cells or groups in the school. 

Since Catholic Action is a participation of the laity 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy it is by its very 
nature and end under the complete control of the 
hierarchy, from whom alone it can receive its official 
mandate and directive rules. Such an official mandate 
from the bishop is necessarily accompanied by certain 
control. Since time does not permit his undertaking 
this control personally, the bishop delegates it to others, 
called in papal pronouncements “‘ecclesiastical assist- 
ants,” or chaplains. The Holy See frequently men- 
tions that the priests are to act in this capacity. To 
quote one example, Pius XI, in his letter to the bishops 
of Colombia, writes, “The priests will have to be the 
soul of these associations, giving an impulse to all 
energies and inspiring apostolic initiatives. They 
will represent the authority of the bishops, and, while 
leaving to the laity the direction and responsibility 
of these associations, they themselves will have to be 
responsible for the interpretation and constant and 
faithful carrying out of the principles and directives 
established by the hierarchy.” There will be no 
authentic Catholic Action without the assistance of 
some priest. 

The second consideration is the relation of the school 
to the specialized groups of Catholic Action. If such 
units are not yet organized among the students, not 
every teacher who feels the urge should start them. 
Care, too, should be exercised in taking any step in 
organizing groups of the Young Christian Students 
without the leadership and coéperation of a priest. 
Prayer, sacrifice, and the religious, moral, intellectual, 
and apostolic formation of the students are basic for 
the apostolate; and, until a priest is available, these 
points might well be stressed by every faculty member. 

If Catholic Action cells are already organized in the 
school, then all members of the personnel, men and 
women, are expected to collaborate with them and with 
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the “religious assistant” (sometimes called “technical 
assistant,” that is, a faculty member who assists the 
chaplain) in the full measure of their strength, since as 
Pius XI says, “the training of youth for this modern 
apostolate is an essential element of education in these 
modern times.” The form that such collaboration 
will take will be both negative and positive. 


Faculty Should Not Oppose Movement 


From the negative point of view, members of the 
faculty should not oppose the movement, which has 
been known to happen, or consider it an extra burden 
for the students—something which upsets the regular 
routine of other school activities. They should not 
accept assignments connected with it reluctantly or 
perform such duties halfheartedly. They should be 
willing to make personal sacrifices for its success and 
expansion. When correcting a student who is known 
to be a member of Catholic Action for some misconduct, 
the teacher or administrator should not allude to his 
membership in Catholic Action, lest such comments 
weaken his influence with other students or arouse in 
him a feeling of aversion for the Y. C. S. Neither 
should the connection between virtue exhibited and his 
membership in the Y. C. S. be stressed, since this 
might easily develop a “‘holier-than-thou”’ attitude in 
them. 

Important from the positive viewpoint are these 
points: The faculty should constantly pray for the 
Catholic Action members and the directors of the 
movement and make many sacrifices so that God 
might bless them and it. Each member of the faculty 
should familiarize himself with the theory and the 
practice of the movement and participate in its study 
weeks in order to keep informed on the latest develop- 
ments and the current program of the Y. C. S. They 
should try indirectly to propagandize the ideas and the 
program of the Y. C.S. whenever the occasion presents 
itself and, whenever possible, praise the accomplish- 
ments and successes of the movement. Giving per- 
sonal counsel with understanding and sympathy to the 
members when they come for it is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest services that a faculty member can render 
the Y.C.S. Finally, although all the members of the 
faculty cannot be religious assistants to the movement, 
all can support and promote this organization so dear to 
the heart of Christ and His vicar on earth. 


Advantages in Schools 


The advantages of these Catholic Action cells in the 
school and the apostolic formation they give the stu- 
dents are pointed out by no less an authority than 
Cardinal Pacelli, now Pope Pius XII. In his letter to 
the superiors of religious orders he wrote: “In the first 
place it is a safeguard of Christian living.” The apos- 
tolate deepens the students’ personal convictions con- 
cerning the truths of religion, and develops a sense of 
responsibility for living them more faithfully. ““Train- 
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ing for the lay apostolate,” Cardinal Pacelli continues, 
“makes for the welfare of the school itself, for no one 
will question the incalculable good it does by way of 
mutual example among the better disposed students, 
the power it gives them to bring their less exemplary 
fellow-students to better ways, the impulse it gives 
them to draw from their daily life at school or college a 
true preparation for the work which they expect to 
undertake, either during vacation or at the end of their 
studies, in the ranks of Catholic Action.” Finally, 
Cardinal Pacelli says that the young people who have 
received such a formation “make more hardy soldiers 
to overcome the many grave dangers which are in- 
cident to the social life of our day, and which as we 
know too well from experience, are very common even 
among young people who have been educated in Catho- 
lic schools.” 

Such, then, are the desires of the holy father con- 
cerning Catholic Action and the training of students 
for this lay apostolate. The Church expects educators 
to prepare Catholic youth to be more than ordinary 
Christians, interested in their own salvation and sanc- 
tification. It wants the school to train up a body 
of dynamic young apostles enthusiastic about the 
mission, which is theirs in virtue of their confirmational 
character, of spreading the divine life and truth of 
Christ to others. In any given environment, these 
lay apostles will have three distinct ends in view: 


to conquer the masses living in that environment, to 
Christianize the actual life of each of them, and to 
Christianize the institutions in the environment in 
which they daily live. 

Long ago the plan of the popes should have been in 
operation in our schools. If, years ago, we had chosen 
and trained these apostles as we had been instructed 


to do, what a vast organized army of lay apostles we 
should now have working to build up the kingdom of 
God all over the globe! Will we fail in these difficult 
times when the Church presents Catholic Action as the 
providential means for extending the reign of Christ, 
and when the union of all efforts to insure its success 
is imperative? Christ’s kingdom will not fail in its 
final achievement on account of our failure to co- 
operate in raising up apostles. Should we fail, He will 
raise up a future generation to do that work and it will 
be to our eternal discredit that we had little or nothing 
to do with the building of that body which is Christ. 
Ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus. 


The following literature is recommended for a study 
of this subject: 


Anderl, Rev. Stephen, and Sister M. Ruth, The Religious and 
Catholic Action, LaCrosse, Wis., St. Rose Convent. 

Anderl, Rev. Stephen, and Sister M. Ruth, The Technique of the 
Catholic Action Cell, LaCrosse, Wis., St. Rose Convent. 

Civardi, Msgr. Luigi, 4 Manual of Catholic Action, New York, 
Sheed and Ward. 

Fenton, Loretta, and Mary Lou Genova, Four Years in a Cell, 
Chicago, Catholic Action Federations. 

Ferree, Rev. William, S.M., Introduction to Catholic Action, Wash- 
ington, D. C., N.C.W.C. 

Fitzsimons, Rev. John, and McGuire, Paul, Restoring All Things: 
A Guide to Catholic Action, New York, Sheed and Ward. 

Geissler, Eugene S., The Training of Lay Leaders, South Bend, 
Ind., Fides Press. 

Hesburgh, Rev. Theodore M., C.S.C., The Theology of Catholic 
Action, Notre Dame, Ind., Ave Maria Press. 

James, Stanley B., Christ and the Workers, London, Sands and Co. 

Lelotte, Rev. Paul, S.J., Fundamental Principles of Catholic Action, 
Melbourne, Australia, National Secretariat of Catholic Action. 

Mayne, Rev. C., S.J., and K. W. Mitchell, The Enquiry, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Program of Action, Loveland, Ohio, Grailville. 

Roy, Rev. Henri, O.M.I., The Y. C. W. Movement.. Manchester, 
N. H., The J.O.C. 

What Does the Pope Say about Catholic Action? Some Papal Pro- 
nouncements, Sydney, Australia, Pelligrint and Co. 

The publications of the various Catholic Action groups. 





A Message for Sisters 
from Pius X 


By Sister Mary Pautine, Ap.PP.S. 
St. Teresa Academy, East St. Louis, Illinois 


RIENDS of God throughout the world today are 

worried. When thesin of an age is lust, or drunken- 
ness, or pride, openly, there is something one can do 
about it. But when the sin of an age is this-worldliness, 
not a definite thing but a poisonous atmosphere, there 
does not, on the face of it, seem to be very much that 
can be done. St. Teresa said, in the hectic post- 
Reformation days, words true today also: “I wished 
that as the enemies of God are so many and His friends 
so few, these latter might at least be good ones.”! 


Points for Meditation and Guidance 


Among those friends are the religious teachers, all 


earnestly seeking to do that precious task of teaching "7 ; 
And in the task, Pius X, °° 


religion very efficiently. 
the great enemy of modernism, has some heausiiid 
points for their meditation and guidance. In the 
encyclical, Humani Generis Redemptionem, which he 
published on the feast of the Sacred Heart in 1917, he 
describes the qualifications of the priestly preacher. 
In the modern secular world, woman has in our age 
taken on many of the works formerly reserved to men; 
and this change of status has had ecclesiastical recogni- 
tion in the words of our present Holy Father to the 
Italian women, whom he urged to take their place in 
civic life in order to offset the undue influence of 
worldly minded women in the civic forum. So also, 
in the world of religion teaching, there are notable 
precedents for applying the directions for the priestly 
preacher, mutatis mutandis, to the Sister teacher. 
In the second half of the nineteenth century God 
supplied us with saintly models in such “‘strong women”’ 
as the venerable Maria de Mathias, founder of the 
Adorers of the Most Precious Blood, who taught in the 


1 Way of Perfection (London, Thomas Baker, 1935), p. 6. 
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very churches the uninstructed Italian proletariat, and 
our own native glory, St. Frances Xavier Cabrini. 
Has he not also given us directions for that work in the 
encyclical on preaching of the saintly, other-worldly 
Pius X? 

The encyclical points out that, according to the 
Council of Trent, those are fit for the office of preaching 
who “‘can exercise the ministry with profit to souls.” 
The vocation to preach demands two great general 
abilities: character and learning. 

St. Paul is presented to all preachers of the Word as 
example and model. He had not the mere worldly 
learning, useful as it was, that he gained at the feet of 
Gamaliel. He had the direct revelation of divine 
truth. Besides human learning and divine enlighten- 
ment on the truths he preaches, the teacher of the 
Word must have knowledge of self, of God, and of his 
duties to God. 


St. Paul a Model for Teaching Religion 


St. Paul is again given as model of the second great 
area of ability absolutely necessary for the successful 
teaching of religion. His character gives us three 
broad lines for imitation. First of all, from the day of 
his conversion, conformity to God’s will was his soul- 
ideal. “Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” Added 
to this, there was, and we too must seek to acquire it, 
patient endurance of hardships, with no personal limit- 
ing of the cost, so only Christ be preached. With 
conformity to God’s will, and patient suffering, goes 4 
third character trait, the spirit of prayer. This of 
course precedes and follows all wholesome learning and 
all true character building. 

Pius X quotes St. Peter Damian in words well 
worth pondering. “For the preacher two things are 
especially necessary; namely, that his words should be 


2 In Catholic Mind, Vol. XV, p. 397. All references to the encycli- 
cal throughout this paper refer to this translation. 
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rich in ghostly wisdom, and that his life should be 
conspicuous for the luster of its piety.”* Damian goes 
on to say that holiness is the more important of the two. 
If a teacher of religion cannot attain to both learning 
and holiness, holiness is to be preferred to learning. 
For though showers of wisdom come from the lips, 
the rays of piety must come from the teacher’s life. 


St. Paul a Guide on Matter to Teach 


St. Paul is our guide, too, in the matter which we 
are to teach. He said of himself that he knew nothing 
among men but Christ and Him crucified. That last 
word is pointed out by Pius X as essential. There 
should be no glossing over of sterner stuff. If our 
people are racist-minded, secular in their attitude to 
marriage and religious vocation, we must not fear to 
displease them by telling them the truth. 

Pius X quotes a powerful sentence from that powerful 

3 Ibid., p. 405. 


O gracious God, 
Bless America! 
Bless Thou the World! 

Thy chiefest glory is to show forth goodness, 
Blessing all nations with Thy riches, 

Making Thy countenance to shine upon them, 
Making Thy life to stir within them. 

Yet do I pray Thee still, 

Gracious God, 

Bless Thou America! 

Bless America with Thy Spirit of Goodness 


That this nation may give, even as she has received. 


Thou hast been good to our land and people; 
May America be good to all other peoples, 


Sharing her substance today with suffering nations. 


From of old, Thou did’st bless Thy world, 
Binding it to laws both firm and wise, 
Guiding its course with purpose and power, 
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By His Eminence, Francis CarpINAL SPELLMAN 
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preacher, St. Bernard, that we teachers of religion 
should engrave on our hearts: “Today we have in the 
Church a profusion of conduits, but how few are the 
reservoirs!’’4 

How can we do all that our profession as teacher of 
religion demands of us? All good things come through 
Mary. The conclusion of this encyclical may well 
crown our summary of it: 


Through the intercession, therefore, of the most Holy 
Virgin, the August Mother of the Incarnate Word 
Himself, and the Queen of the Apostles, may Jesus 
Christ the merciful and everlasting Shepherd of souls 
vouchsafe to look down with favor on His flock, fill 
the clergy with the apostolic spirit, and grant that 
there will be many who will strive eagerly “‘to present 
themselves approved unto God workmen that need 
not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of 
truth” (2 Tim 2, 15).° 

‘ Tbid., p. 407. 

‘ Ibid.. pp. 407-408. 





Thine Angel “Duty” pointing the way, 

Through smoke of battle and peaceful valleys. 

Under Thy blessing, no nation strives in vain: 

Seek they Thy justice, blessings descend like dew; 

Flaunt they Thy precepts, they beckon their own doom; 

History is the wall on which Thy finger writeth. 

With Thy blessing, comes peace, girded with justice, 

Gladdening nations with prosperous ways, 

Sowing good-will among fertile peoples. 

Yet do I pray Thee still, 

Gracious God, 

Bless Thou the world! 

Bless the world to know Thy Will, 

Bless the world to do Thy Will, 

Bless the world to give of Thy goodness 

That so Thou mayest be glorified by the world and the 
world by Thee. Amen. 














Need for More Vocations to 
Teaching Brotherhoods 


By Broruer ApDELBERT James, F.S.C. 
357 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn 5, New York 


HE occasion of the centenary of the Brothers of 


the Christian Schools in America focuses attention 
once again on the remarkable expansion of the Catholic 
educational system in the United States and the rdéle 
played by the religious orders of priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters who have made that expansion a reality. Fur- 
ther, it emphasizes the fact that if there is to be con- 
tinued expansion, there must be an increased number 
of vocations to the teaching orders with which the 
progress of Catholic education is inevitably bound. 

From the financial aspect alone, this is obvious. 
The Catholic school system in the United States com- 
prises approximately 23 universities, 175 colleges, 
2,150 high schools and academies and 8,100 elementary 
schools. The system serves over 2,500,000 pupils at 
an annual expense of more than two hundred million 
dollars. This figure would run into many more millions 
were it not for the comparatively gratuitous teaching 
of an army of religious men and women who have dedi- 
cated themselves exclusively to the work of Christian 
education. 

It is from these Catholic schools that the vocations 
to the religious life come. The system, therefore, would 
seem to be in a sense self-sustaining. This is not true. 
While the largest per cent of religious vocations are 
fostered in the Catholic schools, they are not all at- 
tracted into the teaching orders. Many are directed 
to the diocesan clergy, contemplative orders, mission- 
ary societies, and congregations devoted to nursing 
and social service. 


More Catholic Schools and Teaching Brothers Needed 


When to this is added the fact that the Catholic 
school system has not kept pace with the general ex- 
pansion of the Church in America, the vicious circle 
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becomes apparent. Catholic schools are needed to 
handle an increased Catholic population that faces a 
growing paganism in the world. An increased Catholic 
school system demands increased numbers of religious 
teachers. And yet the normal flow of vocations is not 
enough to meet present demands. It is little wonder, 
then, that one of the chief concerns of the bishops in 
America today is to interest generous, self-sacrificing 
youths to heed the call of Christ to work in His vine- 
yard as religious teachers. And special emphasis has 
been on vocations to the teaching brotherhoods. 

A teaching Brother is one who dedicates his life 
exclusively to teaching boys in schools, colleges, and 
universities. He is not a priest and he does not aspire 
or train to be one. fis is a vocation distinct in itself, 
blessed abundantly by God and sanctioned whole- 
heartedly by Holy Mother Church. Upon the teaching 
Brother is placed the responsibility of moulding boys 
in their formative years and turning their hearts and 
minds to God. It is his privilege and sacred trust to 
foster vocations to the priesthood and religious life 
and to form militant Catholic laymen whose lives are 
patterned on the life of Christ. 

The source of his strength lies in God’s solemn 
approval of the life he has chosen and the religious 
profession he has made by the vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. He lives in the presence of God. 
Rising early in the morning, he hastens to the chapel. 
for prayer. There, in meditation, Mass, and Holy 
Communion, he unites himself with God, the Source 
of all power and wisdom. The rosary, daily teaching 
of religion, the work of the classroom, private study, 
evening spiritual reading followed by a visit to the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, recreation and night prayers, 
fill out the Brother’s day. 


Brother’s Training Is Full Preparation 


The Brother’s training eminently prepares him for the 
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task of educating the whole man spiritually, intellectu- 
ally, culturally, physically. His life, profession, and 
daily religious study prepare him to handle the first 
aspect. His university training for bachelor, master, 
and doctoral degrees makes him a well-educated, cul- 
tured gentleman, ready to impart these qualities to 
youth. His supervised recreational hours in the jun- 
jorate, novitiate, and scholasticate develop his ability 
to coach sports, direct plays and oratorical contests, 
guide the staffs of school paper and year book, and in 
general, supervise the after-school-hours of his boys. 

Father Daniel Lord, S.J., sums up the work of the 
Brothers in these words: 


Without the possible distractions of the priesthood, 
Brothers give A undivided energies to the boys in 
their classes. They walk with them in the school- 
yard and meet them on the playground. Divided 
from their boys only by the thin lines of a cassock 
and the tremendous but invisible wall of their vows, 
they can win confidence, solve problems, and offer 
sympathetic understanding. They are teachers 
lifted to supernatural heights by their consecration. 
They are friends made sacred by their vows. They 
are the unsung heroes who fight the daily battle in 
which the enemies of youth are beaten and youth 
itself won for Christ. 


It is, therefore, quite obvious why the bishops of 
America are appealing to Catholic youths to examine 
the life of the teaching brotherhood and sincerely ask 
if God is calling them to that way of life. The signs 
of a vocation are not obscure or mysterious. All that 
are needed are: (1) a desire to serve God and save 
one’s soul as a religious teacher, (2) the general qualities 
of soul, mind, and body that are required to carry on 
the work of Christian education, and (3) to be accepted 
by the superiors of the particular institute or con- 
gregation. 


A Sublime Calling 


The boy who responds to a vocation such as this 
enters a sublime calling. In his career as a religious 
teacher, he will have the responsibility of shaping the 
lives of thousands of boys under his charge. It will 
be his lifelong task to make them a little better for 
having known him. He will be rewarded by the 
sparks of maturing intelligence in the youth he teaches; 
his lessons will shape a growing faith and will fire 
conviction to live life beyond the selfish ends most 
lives are lived for. An evil teacher may be able to 
do incalculable harm, but a good teacher can do 
good that stretches beyond the reach of his imagina- 
tion. St. John Chrysostom was drawn to superla- 
tives in describing the vocation of the Christian 
teacher: “There is no painter, there is no sculptor 
nor artist, be he who he may, that can be compared 
to the man who knows how to form the minds and 
hearts of youth. This is a work far surpassing the 
finest creations of human art, to reproduce in souls the 
living image of Jesus Christ.” 
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To what greater good or more splendid achievement 

could a young man direct his life than the calling of the 
brotherhood? His words, his admonitions, his ex- 
ample will be carried in the minds of his students all 
their lifetime and even passed on to other generations 
to a sum total of good that only God can estimate. 
If only one boy were persuaded to hate evil and do good 
by his teaching, his life would be a spectacular success. 
But his vocation will bring to him thousands of boys 
to profit by his insight and example. 

Pope Pius XI told the Christian Brothers: “Your 
work in the Church is second to none.” “Today,” 
he said, “the Christian school is the most important 
thing in the world for the Church and for society. 
Among the institutes established for the education of 
youth, that of the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
holds an eminent position. The services that it has 
rendered to religion and education are so inestimable 
that all evidence points to its being founded by a special 
disposition of the will of God. Due to your teaching, 
youth has progressed not only in secular studies, but 
what is more important, in the practice of virtue.” 
As a peroration to this message the Holy Father urged 
the Brothers to “multiply your schools and colleges 
throughout the world, increase in numbers in whatever 
land you may be...” 


Brothers Need Help to Foster Vocations 


This wish of His Holiness is certainly the wish of the 
hierarchy in America today, but it is not a task for the 
Brothers alone. About 95% of all vocations to the 
brotherhood stem from Brothers’ schools. Since there 
are only 3,177 Brothers teaching in American ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as compared with 4,964 
priests and 70,196 Sisters, their numbers will continue 
to be small unless more vocations come from other 
Catholic schools. 

The hope for such united action was expressed by 
Pope Pius in a letter to Brother Gabriel Marie, superior 
general of the Brothers of the Christian Schools: 


The Sons of St. John Baptist de la Salle excel in 
this most excellent work [Christian education]. This 
is shown by the colleges, schools, and other works 
founded by them for the good of youth, which we 
know flourish not only in Europe, but also in America, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. We rejoice from our 
heart for this, and, desirous of a more abundant fruit, 
we ourselves, daily ask the Lord to send laborers into 
His harvest, and we especially exhort our venerable 
brethren, the archbishops, bishops, and the clergy 
throughout the world, to show themselves willing 
helpers in your project, to multiply vocations, since 
they may hope fae everything good from a religious 
family whose benefits are lasting in their fruits, and 
spreading widely among the people. 


Here then is a challenge to every Catholic teacher. 
Surely, in every school there are intelligent, generous, 
good living boys who do not feel called to the priesthood 
but if properly instructed and encouraged, would like 
to serve God as religious educators. 
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Perhaps once or twice each term a religion lesson 
could be devoted to the vocation of the brotherhood. 
This could be supplemented by the distribution of 
vocational literature from any one or all of the Brothers’ 
institutes. Personal guidance and encouragement 
would be advantageous in individual cases where a 
vocation is evident. Finally, class prayers directed for 
more vocations to the teaching brotherhoods would 


impress youths with the need and would draw down the 
blessings of God. 

No one denies that the harvest is great. Facts 
prove that the laborers are few. Teachers, therefore, 
who are sincerely interested in the expansion of Chris- 
tian education should adopt some plan of instruction 
and prayer that God may soon grant the increase in vo- 
cations to the teaching brotherhoods. 


Family and World Society 


UT the concern of the Catholic family does not end 
merely with the immediate community in which 
itis. No human being, no matter in what far corner of 
the earth he may be or what strange customs he has or 
language he speaks, is ever removed from the family of 
all men under God. Every man has a right to appeal 
to the love of God, his Father, and he has the right also 
to appeal to the love we should have for him as a 
brother. It was Christ Himself who taught so power- 
fully that, “‘as long as you do this to these My least 
brethren, you do it to Me.” No man is so lowly, no 
man is so wretched, that he ever entirely loses the sig- 
nificance of being another Christ. The ancient custom 
of welcoming every stranger into the home as a guest in 
the name of Christ has a deep symbolic meaning. As 
Catholics and followers of Christ we cannot, without 
compromising our own eternal salvation, deny anyone— 
of whatever race, creed, or color—the right to our char- 
ity. At home, therefore, in our relationship to all 


peoples of our own community, we must practice true 
love of neighbor. But abroad, too, in the international 
affairs which concern the whole family of nations and 
individuals far removed from us, we must take 
an equally grave responsibility. For in so far as we have 
isolated ourselves from any human being on earth, in so 
far as we have denied him acceptance and reasonable 
justice and charity, we have denied and rejected our 
brother in Christ. We who say the “Our Father”’ daily 


must never cease to meditate that, as God is our Father, 
then all men are our brothers, whoever they are or 
We must love them as our- 
Only thus can we fulfill the law of charity, not 
only to our own family and our own community, but to 


wherever they may be. 
selves. 


the whole communal family of the human race.— 
Geratp Vann, O.P., “The Family and Community 
Living,” in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, January, 
1948, page 275. 
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By Sister M. Vioxa, R.S.M. 
St. Gabriel Convent of Mercy, Chicago 9, Illinois 





HE problem of providing adequate religious in- 

struction for public school children is ever a vital 
one. Probably one of the happiest solutions has been 
the formation of the Confraternity classes to attend 
which children are released from their classes at the pub- 
lic school for one hour a week in order to receive price- 
less lessons in their holy Faith. 

Naturally any organization or movement productive 
of so much good has difficulties and obstacles which 
must be surmounted. The purpose of this article is to 
anticipate some of these difficulties and to overcome 
them before they become real hindrances to the priest 
or sister in charge. 















Selection of Teacher of Extreme Importance 





The selection of the instructor is of paramount im- 
portance, since she must dismiss her own class in order 
to take over the teaching of these underprivileged but 
eager youngsters not in the parochial school. The one 
chosen must be a person who literally loves this type of 
zealous labor; for these little ones are quick to detect a 
cool, impersonal attitude on the part of the teacher. 
Whenever feasible the superior might give the Sisters 
an opportunity to volunteer for this work or at least try 
to discern their attitude toward or interest in it. At 
any rate the youngsters must be convinced that the 
Sister in charge sincerely loves her work and her pupils, 
and is eager and willing to impart to them a knowledge 
and love of God and of holy things. 

Several weeks before classes commence—perhaps in 
those last few languid days of vacation—letters could 
be prepared which would later be forwarded to parents 
of former or prospective new pupils, notifying them of 
the resumption of instructions. As a part of Catholic 
Action, children of the upper grades in the parochial 
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Organizing and Maintaining 
ConfraternityReligionClasses 


a 





school deem it an honor to be entrusted with the de- 
livery of these messages. Such a letter might well con- 
tain a paragraph like the following: 


We are all well aware of the dangers which beset 
our youth in a world of purely materialistic philoso- 
phies. We wish to give your child all the opportuni- 
ties possible to grow up to be a morally good adult. 
For this great task we have dedicated our lives of 
service and promise to give your child the best that 
is in us. But your codéperation is imperative, for a 
good home life is the foundation of all good works. 
Therefore we ask that you see to it that your child 
is prompt and regular in class attendance and faith- 
ful in fulfilling his religious obligations. 


I find that these letters are well received, for these par- 
ents are just as fond of their children as any parents, 
and a motherly solicitude and interest on the part of the 
teacher usually merit the loyal support of the home. 


Notify Public School Principals; Other Preliminaries 


The principals of the public schools should be notified 
well in advance of the opening date so that they in turn 
may inform their faculty. Most of the teachers are 
eager and willing to have their children benefit by re- 
ligious training. Often they have supplied addresses of 
children who they surmised were or should have been 
Catholics, and letters were forwarded to the parents. 

To assist in maintaining good discipline when the 
groups come, some recognition should be made of their 
efforts to be quiet and orderly. A flag could be placed 
on a landing and remain there for a week as a reward for 
good ranks, or if this is impractical, a chalk flag might 
be sketched in outline in a conspicuous corner of the room 
and a stripe or star colored in each time order is main- 
tained. The ingenious teacher will find many means of 
securing the desired good behavior. 

At the initial meeting the children should be grouped 
according to their religious experiences: pre-first Com- 
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munion, pre-confirmation, and post-confirmation. The 
groups should be kept sma/l/, since they comprise pupils 
of varying grades and abilities. Every opening session 
could well be spent reviewing the tokens of our Faith: 
blessing oneself properly, genuflecting correctly, stand- 
ing, sitting, and kneeling in a religious manner. 

These children love to feel that they are a part of the 
parochial school family, at least for one hour of the 
week; therefore, I have trained them to join in the sing- 
ing of our simple hymns on Sunday, have them pass out 
from class with our children, and encourage friendships 
between the two groups. A simple Mass book passed 
and collected on Sundays keeps restless hands busy and 
attention fixed on the mysteries celebrated. 


Home Study, and Planning the Hour 


The problem of home study proves a knotty one, 
since, if the catechisms are taken home after class, they 
rarely come back, and some scoldings result. Over the 
week end I duplicate the lessons I wish the children to 
learn, and date each. As many as six lessons can be 
placed on one long sheet; these are cut off as needed, 
and, after the new lesson has been presented from the 
catechism, the typed copy is passed out to take home 
and learn, and the books are retained in school. The 
stencils are filed and used from year to year, so that the 
work need only be done once. During the class the 
children do the activities in the book, study the illus- 
trations, and recite on the lesson prepared at home. 
Little rewards in the form of discarded Catholic comics, 
Confraternity Messengers, and holy cards stimulate in- 
terest, and may produce some good when they are 
brought home to the proud parents. 

If the hour is carefully planned beforehand, a great 
deal can be accomplished. A sample time-budget fol- 


: assembly, roll call, and prayers. 
review of previous lesson, activities from 
the catechism, discussion. 
: hymn singing, or a story from the life of 
Christ or of the saints. 
presentation of the new lesson, assign- 
ment, prayers, dismissal. 


2:40-3:05: 


The review of the previous lesson might well include 
drill on the commandments and precepts, the form for 
confession, and a brief talk on the liturgy for the coming 
Sunday in the post-confirmation group, with simpler 
adaptations of the same matter for the younger 
children, special emphasis being placed on Christlike 
conduct at home and abroad in keeping with the teach- 
ings of Christian social living. 


Problem of Non-Attendance 


When a non-attendance problem arises, a friendly 
visit to the home often irons out any difficulty which 


may be present. The understanding and sympathetic 
teacher can see at a glance the difficulties under which 
the busy mother labors and will appreciate any and all 
efforts she makes to provide loving care for her dear 
ones. It is from homes where this care is lacking and 
family discord prevails that the unadjusted child fre. 
quently comes. Much can be done if the teacher trusts 
the child and convinces him of her awareness of his 
struggles. A little private talk after class can establish 
friendly relations if the pupil sees that the teacher is 
sincere and is willing to “go to bat” for him should he 
get into any trouble. Undoubtedly the Sister’s in- 
fluence must be potent to offset the lack of domestic 
tranquility, but with grace all things are possible. Let 
us hope that the troubled child looks forward to the re- 
ligion class as the bright spot in his clouded horizon, 

The Confraternity director here in Chicago also recom. 
mends that the Sisters visit the public school on one 
of the holy days when the children are in session there. 
A friendly relation between their classroom teacher and 


religion instructor creates a sense of unity and security 
in the child’s mind. 


Preparation for Reception of a Sacrament 


Two months before the reception of a sacrament, an 
intensive remote preparation is begun. Children are 
urged to attend daily Mass, say extra prayers, and make 
special efforts to prepare themselves for His coming. 
Class is conducted daily after public school dismissal for 
one-half hour several weeks before first Holy Com- 
munion and confirmation to impress upon the children 
the importance of the step they are about to take. 

In class the children are encouraged to tell about their 
little conquests over self for the enlightenment of the 
timid or perhaps careless. A triduum of Masses and 
Holy Communions preceded by confession is offered as 
a proximate preparation for confirmation. 

Often the attitude of parents is to have their children 
“take” the sacraments as soon as possible and “to get 
it over with.” To counteract this ignorance and mis- 
conception of the purpose of religious instruction, | 
make it clear from the very outset that a// children must 
attend instructions until their graduation, as a prepar- 
ation for life. Thus they are aided during a critical 
period of their lives when the lessons instilled in youth 
are put to the test. 

This indeed sounds like a heavy and formidable pro- 
gram to a Sister who already has a full working day; 
but the joy and peace experienced in witnessing these 
little ones lisp their first prayers to a God whom they 
have so recently met surpass any joy which is not 
blessed by the Savior’s generous promise: 

“Amen, I say. . .as long as you did it to one of these 
my least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. 25, 40), and 
again, “they that instruct others unto justice shall shine 
for all eternity” (cf. Dan. 12, 3). 
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By S. Georce Santayana, M.A., M.Epb., Px.D. 


Associate Professor of Education, St. Louis University, St. Louts, 
Missouri 


LMOST every group claims Our Divine Savior. 
It is a very striking tribute to His character, 
influence, and teaching. He has been so claimed by 
very widely different groups. To Mahomet Our Savior 
was one of the prophets. To the modern liberal Jew 
Our Divine Savior is that saintly souled seer who, 
with a confirmed and compelling consciousness of 
responsibility and devotion to God, exemplified a code 
of human duty never as yet transcended upon the earth. 
To some socialists the founder of Christianity is a 
socialist because He warned against the deceitfulness of 
riches and taught that it was hard for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. To each separate 
Christian group Our Divine Savior is peculiarly its own. 
Educational philosophy is interested particularly in 
the intellectuality and pedagogical resourcefulness of 
Jesus, though recognizing His other qualities—physical, 
moral, social, vocational, emotional, and spiritual. 


The Great Teacher 


Our Lord has been called the Great Teacher. In 
fact, He was one of the masters of the teaching art, 
along with Socrates and Aristotle. In method His 
teaching resembles that of Socrates. In mental com- 
prehensiveness He surpassed Aristotle. The Sermon on 
the Mount is characterized by right’ views, right in- 
tentions, right speech, right action, right occupation, 
right mindfulness, right concentration. 

Each of the three had an intense consciousness of a 
mission to be fulfilled, and the magnetic personality of 
the effective teacher. Jesus was undoubtedly the 
greatest of the three; at least His influence has been 
the greatest upon our modern thought. 

In His personality, in His life, in His teachings, 
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Jesus represents the ideal teacher. His personality 
was magnetic, His preparation was complete, His aims 
were lofty, His methods were effective. He was a man 
who really lived the best truth He knew, who took 
what He had read and thought, and interpreted it to 
humanity by embodying it in His own life. 


Jesus Taught New Doctrine 


Our Divine Savior taught a new and simple and 
profound doctrine—the universal loving fatherhood of 
God and the coming of a kingdom of heaven on earth 
based on the principle of universal brotherhood. This 
is certainly one of the most revolutionary doctrines 
that ever stirred and changed human thought. The 
kingdom of heaven on earth as an ultimate objective of 
education has never been surpassed in its nobility and 
grandeur. 

Our Divine Savior advanced two basic principles as 
fundamental to this kingdom in the hearts of men: 
(1) respect for human personality and the rights of the 
individual, and (2) social efficiency in all human rela- 
tionships. He aimed at giving the individual the 
greatest satisfactions of life—contentment, tranquility 
and understanding. He taught that every human 
being is sacred in the sight of God. There are few who 
would deny that most of our movements in the direc- 
tion of a greater humanitarianism have been influenced 
by the teachings of Jesus. 

But Jesus also advanced a new social gospel; He 
taught new principles to govern human relationships 
and social organization. The golden rule had existed 
before His day, but its application had been limited 
to the relationship of friends, relationship within 
families, and relationship among the people of one 
nation. Racial hatreds, national pride, fear, suspicion, 
antagonism and prejudice had limited its scope. Jesus 
taught a new and a great commandment, love thy 
neighbor; and in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
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He interpreted neighborliness in a way that no one 
could misunderstand. The ideal of universal brother- 
hood and universal neighborliness, as presented in the 
teachings of Jesus, can mean only a high degree of social 
coéperation, mutual aid, and respect for the rights of 
others; yet toward this the modern world is only now 
slowly groping its way. 


Jesus Taught Moral and Social Revolution 


Not only did Jesus strike at the traditional concep- 
tions of patriotism and of family ties, but His teaching 
of God’s universal fatherhood and the brotherhood of 
humanity clearly condemned all the artificial gradations 
of the economic system of His day, all private wealth, 
and all personal privilege and advantage. He taught 
not only a moral revolution in the individual but a 
revolution in society as well. He said that His kingdom 
was not of geographical bounds ruled from a throne, 
but a kingdom in the hearts of men. To the extent 
that His kingdom was set up in the hearts of men, to 
that very extent would the world be revolutionized 
into a new social order. 

Jesus emphasized moral training in the loftiest mean- 
ing of the term; His was the highest type of ethical 
education. The authority for conduct was the sanc- 
tion of brotherly love. 

The authority of ancestors, caste, state, and the like— 
all now give way to the authority of a great moral 
principle in the universe, the principle of love. Social 
education and moral education were one to Him. 
Jesus was concerned also with religious training in its 
truest sense, the development of the right relationships 
between man and God. He was not concerned with 
teaching the observances of the minute prescriptions of 
religious rites and ceremonies, but never ceased to 
emphasize the necessity of developing an abiding trust, 
faith, and confidence in God and a true reverence for 
Him. 

Jesus taught His disciples not to retaliate for in- 
juries received, but to forgive as their loving Father 
would forgive them; not to worry about food, clothes, 
and shelter; for if God provided for even the birds and 
flowers, He would care for His own children. They 
were first to seek the kingdom of God. He actually 
so practiced what He taught and so lived His exalted 
conception of what God would do if He were a man, 
that His own life was His curriculum. It is note- 
worthy that Jesus seems to have concentrated all His 
efforts on teaching the essentials. Only a few things 
really mattered to Him; He dealt only with funda- 
mental universal truths. One finds in His program 
neither literary studies nor courses in theology, and 
yet He was successful in developing the most efficient 
religious and social workers the world has ever known. 


How Jesus Taught 


Jesus did not organize a school or develop any special 
institution for the promulgation of His teachings. 
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Like Socrates, He wrote no books; He used no text- 
books, although He was familiar with the literature of 
His people and quoted extensively from it. He merely 
talked to people wherever He found them. The home, 
the seashore, the river-bank, the highway, the hilltop, 
the social gathering, the religious service—all these 
were His agencies of education. He taught whenever 
and wherever a situation arose of which He could make 
effective use. 

Teaching to Him was the giving of a transcendent 
gift of knowledge and wisdom, and the setting of a 
noble example. The most effective agency of His 
instruction was His own radiant personality. Here 
was a very human, very earnest, and extraordinarily 
capable man, clearly a teacher with personal magnetism 
and natural and supernatural understanding. He 
attracted His disciples and filled them with wisdom, 
love, devotion, and courage. 


Jesus’ Teaching Procedure 


The most helpful lessons that modern education can 
draw from the work of Jesus as a teacher are along 
the lines of method. The teaching procedure of Jesus 
is, without a doubt, as effective as any yet contrived. 
In His manner of instructing His disciples and the 
multitudes that gathered around Him, He has given 
us an excellent example in educational methodology. 
He had an intuitive grasp of the laws of learning and 
of the principles of teaching effectiveness. 

Jesus applied the principle of apperception in His 
teaching. He prepared His hearers for the truths to 
be taught by presenting concrete examples of their 
application in life and in human relationships. He 
drew extensively upon their previous knowledge by 
frequent reference to the various books of the Old 
Testament—the Law and the prophets. He continu- 
ally adjusted His lessons to the common experiences of 
those He taught by referring to the familiar phenom- 
ena of nature and to the institutions and practices of 
social life. He made effective use of the simile, the 
metaphor, the analogy, and the parable. The parable 
especially—there are some 56 greater and minor 
parables recorded in the Gospels—not only made the 
lesson concrete and interesting but also convincing. 


Jesus’ Method of Teaching 


The method of Jesus was objective, direct, and 
personal. He directed attention to the external world 
and objective activities. He used oral instruction: 
either the sermon method, used in speaking to large 
numbers, or the dialectic method, used in the intimate 
circle of a few individuals. Beyond all else, He taught 
by the method of example. His own life ever exem- 
plified His teachings. His obedience to authority, 
His observance of the spirit of the law, His humility, 
His mercy, His charity, all were continual examples set 
before the disciples for their guidance. 
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Education based on the teachings of Jesus must of 
necessity be a universal and democratic education. 
In teaching that God is the common Father of all man- 
kind, He removed education from the fetters of national 


limits and racial prejudice. With this tremendous 
truth He swept away the distinctions of class and caste 
which had weighed so heavily in Oriental education and 
in the education of Greece and Rome. By making 


everyone a child of God, stamped with the divine 
image, He abolished all forms of slavery, slavery of 
workers, slavery of women, slavery of children; at- 
tached due importance to every individual, overthrew 
the injustices and oppressions of society, and thus 
stressed the necessity of and paved the way for a 
universal and common education for every man, woman 


and child. 


Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Cuara, St. Patrick School, Hartford, Connecticut 


God’s Plans for His Birth 


= is the only one who picked out His own mother. 
He made His own mother in a very special way. 
He made her just as He wished her to be, but of 
course Mary had to help. You know when God makes 
people He lets them choose what they will be them- 
selves. He wants them to choose the best way, but 
they do not always do that. Mary did choose the very 
thing that God wanted her to choose. When Mary’s 
mother brought her to the temple to live Mary did not 
fuss and say, “No, I do not want to stay here.” She 
did as she was told. When the angel came and asked 
her to be the mother of God she did not say, “‘No, that 
istoohard. I could never do that.” She said that she 
would do whatever God wanted her to do. 

God was glad that Mary was so good because if she 
had said, “No,” His whole plan would have been ruined. 
Everything would have been mixed up again. 

God knew where He was going to be born. He knew 
that a star was going to appear in the sky and that three 
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kings would come to see Him. He knew all about King 
Herod, too. 

God had planned all things. He wanted to be born 
in astable. He wanted to have the shepherds come to see 
Him. God knows all things even before they happen. 

God has plans for you, too. There are many things 
that He wants you to do. He knew where each one of 
you was to be born. He wanted you to be right here in 
this place now. He knew who was going to be your 
mother and father. He could have given youa different 
mother and father and He could have let you be born 
somewhere else. 

God wants each one of us to do something special for 
Him. He does not tell us all about it at one time. He 
tells us only a little bit at a time. Perhaps some of you 
will be Sisters when you grow up. Perhaps some of the 
boys will be priests. Some of you will be mothers and 
fathers like your own mothers and fathers. So what- 
ever God wants is the best thing for us. 

Every night before you jump into bed ask God to help 
you to do just what He wants you to do. 
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By Sister M. Rose Parricia, O.P. 


Saint Peter School, Monticello, New York 


DO great things in this life, relying on God’s 
grace, we must minimize the trouble we go to, and 
maximize the results we hope to get. It was thus that 
Saint Francesca Xavier Cabrini acted. She foresaw 
the possibilities, trusted in God and minimized her own 
work. The burning love for souls which Our Lord is so 
anxious to give us makes us rise above everything else 
and fills us with such joy and optimism that, in the 
words of Saint John of the Cross, we realize, ““When the 
evening of life comes, we shall be judged on love.” 
Saint Augustine, the great doctor of Hippo, says that 
the root of love must be within us in order to effect any 
good. 


Looking Ahead 


As soon as we take into our hands our notification of 
appointment to a certain institution or parish, we have 
from God the particular work He has appointed for us 
to do. Sanctified and united with Our Lord in Holy 
Communion we proceed to our work of “giving to 
others the fruits of contemplation.” We must be 
single-minded in our aim to promote the greater good. 
Every day must be new—always a fresh start. Keep- 
ing our thoughts on God and His work it will be easy 
for us in the evening to bury the troubles of every day— 
the wrongs we have suffered from others, rash judg- 
ments and all the rest. May God forgive us; perhaps 
we have hurt someone, too. It is only magnanimity 
and willingness in His service that God wants. Our 
Lord says to us as He said to the Apostles, “Rest awhile. 
Don’t be afraid.”” He reminds us, too, of the great 
things we have todo. I am sure He says, “Try to have 
a good sleep. I am coming to you in Holy Communion 
tomorrow morning. Everything is all right. We have 
much to do. I'll help you in all that happens.” 
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Our Obligation to the Children 


From the very fact that a child sits before us we feel 
that he is placing a confidence in us. He has come to 
us with an attitude of, “Show me.” The child wants 
to know. He expects patience in us and he expects us 
to see things his way. We must study the child and be 
ready to place at his disposal all that religion and peda- 
gogical science can teach us. We are always inspired 
and urged to greater efforts when we hear an older 
teacher saying, “I have a heart for that child. There 
must be some way to help him.” Knowing our work 
and studying the child, taking a great interest in him 
and planning our work for his greater advantage cannot 
fail to bring success. 

Of course we must not give way to discouragement, 
but trust in God, as Virgil reminds Dante in the Purga- 
tory, Canto III, “‘and thou be firm in hope”’; in Canto 
IV, he says, “Let no step of thine recede,” and in Canto 
VI he is told, “Make thyself glad.” We shall not 
always have apparent success, but that does not mat- 
ter when we are using the proper means. Dante again 
reminds us in the Purgatory, Canto XVIII: 

Yet if the wax 
Be good, it follows not the impression must. 
Difference in Children 


No two children are alike, but there is a pathway 
leading to every heart, although that to the brain might 


be obscure and distorted. It sometimes happens that 
children take very long at first to grasp the simplest 
facts, but once started, with patient understanding 
and guidance they do quite well. Every child was 
made for heaven and has the possibilities of getting 
there. We must try never to give a child up. Men- 
tally and physically afflicted children, if they reach 
our schools, are quickly discovered and, in the kindest 
and quietest way, steps are taken to have them placed 
in the proper institutions. 
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We must try everything to help a child. There is 
always hope. We know what happened to the thief on 
the cross; and the humorist, Mark Twain, writes that 
there are those who “redeemed a failing reputation 
and shed lustre upon a dimmed escutcheon, by a single 
just deed done at the eleventh hour.” 


The Very Slow Child 


Now, what about those children, physically normal, 
and having enough practical understanding and ability 
to live a useful and decent life, but who are intellectually 
slow? They are not able to keep in step with the class. 
It takes them more than double the length of time to 
grasp even the most elementary things. 

Such children must not be discouraged. They ex- 
pect us to understand that even with the greatest 
effort they hardly make any progress. The only thing 
to do, after we look into their home and family circum- 
stances and realize that no special help will benefit 
them much, is to keep them with their normal age 
group, and to encourage the social and mechanical abili- 
ties they may have. Keeping them back to repeat 
grades only helps to make them disheartened and ag- 
gressive. We must help them to study all they can. 

We must give them a feeling of self-confidence when- 
ever possible. This can be done quietly by assigning 
to them some little part of the lesson to prepare and, 
when we feel sure they know it, asking them a question 
in class and letting them answer. In a child’s way they 
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are grateful to us, because we let them feel that the class 
has confidence in them; and this helps wonderfully in 
building self-respect. When they are about to leave 
elementary school we must offer suggestions that will 
help them most, as to what kind of work they are fitted 
for, and where they may get the mechanical or manual 
training they may need. 


The Sublimity of Our Work 


Shakespeare tells us that the whole world is a stage. 
We are in its center now because our act is on until God, 
our Director, pulls the curtain down. The importance 
of our part cannot be overestimated. When we urge 
the children to self-forgetfulness and teamwork, we 
say: “Remember, a chain is as strong as its weakest 
link.” Applying this to ourselves, the teachers in a 
school, we realize what is expected of us—an unselfish 
and complete devotion to the advancement of our chil- 
dren in religious and secular knowledge, an interest in 
their welfare, carefulness in preparing ourselves by ad- 
vanced study and reading, a progressive outlook, 
keeping abreast of the needs of the time, being optimis- 
tic and full of confidence in God, who is so interested 
in what we are doing. He is going to make the end very 
easy for us. When the curtain is down He will con- 
gratulate and welcome us to our reward with, “You did 
all right. You did the best and the most you could, 
and you did it for Me.” 





St. Patrick as an 


Historical Personage 
FOF FWA DABD_#& RGF QR_SV_OS 


By Hucu Granam, Pu.D. 
Fohn Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


ANY attempts have been made to tell the story 

of St. Patrick, but from the critical standpoint 
of the modern historian, only three or four authors 
can be said to have succeeded. The reasons for the 
failure of so many others are understandable, if re- 
grettable. The primary difficulty is one of lack of 
contemporary source material; and that which does 
exist is both fragmentary in character and difficult to 
interpret. For obvious reasons, therefore, only ma- 
ture scholars thoroughly versed in historical research 
can be accepted as guides. 

It is a well-established fact that the earliest formal 
biography of St. Patrick which has come down to us, 
that by Muirchu, was not written until more than two 
centuries after the saint’s death. The author was none 
too well satisfied with his work and he complains of 
the “very difficult task of narration, the various opinions 
that prevailed, and the doubts raised by many per- 
sons.” Most of the writers who followed him were no 
better informed and were certainly less critical and 
conscientious. The result is that the earlier Lives, 
written from the seventh to the eleventh century, con- 
tain many errors and misunderstandings and are shot 
through and through with legend. 

It was because of these legends that Heinrich Zim- 
mer, about the beginning of the present century, vigor- 
ously challenged the traditional importance attached 
to St. Patrick as the apostle of the Irish nation. He 
took the position that, prior to the arrival of St. 
Patrick, Ireland was already a Christian land. More- 
over, he claimed that it was necessary to distinguish 
between an “historical” and a “legendary” St. Patrick. 


St. Patrick’s Claim Solid 


As we shall see, St. Patrick’s claim to the honorable 
title of apostle of Ireland has been fully vindicated by 
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a number of historians, including two illustrious non- 
Catholic scholars, the agnostic Professor J. B. Bury 
and the Reverend John Gwynn of Trinity College, 
Dublin, an Episcopal clergyman. 

To understand fully that St. Patrick’s claim rests 
on a solid foundation, a brief reference must be made 
to the “sources” from which his biography must be 
reconstructed. These consist of the writings of the 
saint himself and a hymn in his praise written by St. 
Secundinus, his contemporary and colleague. Among 
the treasures salvaged from the wreckage of Ireland’s 
ancient civilization are two precious documents written 
by a man who in the first words of each describes him- 
self as Patricius peccator, Patrick the sinner. These 
documents are the works known to historians as St. 
Patrick’s Confession and his Epistle Against Coroticus. 
Among all the doubts that have been raised about St. 
Patrick no one has ever contended that these are 
fabrications of a later date. They are accepted as 
genuine and authentic testimony concerning matters 
of the saint’s own knowledge and experience. Neither 
is primarily biographical and other historical sources of 
information are often needed to interpret them. The 
first is an apologia pro vita sua in which he defends 
himself against slanderers and accusers. He tells 
briefly the story of his life and mission, but is more 
concerned with his interior life than with giving a de- 
tailed account of his work. He is always conscious of 
his divine commission and his language is saturated 
with biblical allusions and quotations. 

The second was written against Coroticus, a British 
kinglet, who had made a raid on the Irish coast, 
slaughtering many newly baptized Christians, and 
carrying off others to be sold as slaves to “pagan 
Scots and apostate Picts.” The Epistle, like the 
Confession, shows the saint’s indignation against his 
accusers. 

Both documents supplement each other and lay the 
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foundation for any subsequent “life” of the author. 
These are now available in an excellent critical edition, 
The Latin Writings of St. Patrick, edited with English 
translation by Dr. Newport, J. D. White (1905). 
This must be the starting point for any serious study of 
the character and missionary labors of Ireland’s 
patron saint. 

Another valuable Patrician “source” is the superb 
edition of the Book of Armagh edited with notes and a 
scholarly introduction by Reverend John Gwynn 
(1913). Several years earlier (in 1882) the distin- 
guished Jesuit scholar, Reverend Edmund Hogan, 
edited two important documents: Muirchu’s Life of 
St. Patrick and Tirechan’s Breviarium, both of which 
are also included in the Book of Armagh, but Muirchu’s 
Life in the Armagh version was incomplete; yet for 
long, it was the only one available. 

Fortunately the Bollandists discovered another copy 
in a Brussels manuscript, which once belonged to the 
Irish monastery in Wuerzburg in Germany. Father 
Hogan collated this with the Armagh version and was 
able to give, for the first time, a complete and accurate 
copy of the first formal biography of the saint. 


Most Recent Evidence 


The most recent addition to the documentary evi- 
dence bearing on the saint’s biography is the fine critical 
edition of the hymn of St. Secundinus in praise of St. 
Patrick. It should be explained that St. Secundinus 
was one of three bishops sent from Gaul to the aid of 
St. Patrick a.p. 439. 

In addition to the works enumerated, the next most 
valuable source material is the Irish annals, especially 
The Annals of Ulster, which have a high reputation for 
accuracy. 

Among printed books purporting to relate the story 
of St. Patrick, not more than three or four can be cor- 
dially recommended. The first really good modern 
biography of the saint was that written by Professor 
J. B. Bury and published in 1905. This work, with 
Rev. John Gwynn’s Introduction to the Book of Armagh, 
gave the quietus to Zimmer’s fantastic theories. 

Due to progress in historical research, Bury’s work 
shows the need of revision, as does the article on St. 
Patrick in the Catholic Encyclopedia. To correct and 
supplement Bury’s work, the following studies are 
recommended: 


1. Two articles in Thought (June and September, 
1933) by the late deeply lamented Dr. James 
F. Kenney, whose work, Sources of Early Irish 
History (1929), placed him in the front rank 
among historical scholars. 

2. The chapter devoted to St. Patrick in Dr. 
John Ryan’s Irish Monasticism (1931). 

3. The excellent monograph St. Patrick, Apostle of 
Ireland written by the late Dr. Eoin Mac- 
aa and published by Sheed and Ward in 

4. 
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Dr. MacNeill’s work is based upon the two 
Patrician documents already described; but 
in interpreting them he brought to the task 
his unsurpassed knowledge of early Irish 
history, as well as the most recent discoveries 
of scholars who had taken the Roman Empire 
as their special field. 


In addition to the works mentioned, a word of com- 
mendation should be given to the excellent popular 
work of Mrs. Thomas Concannon, St. Patrick, His Life 
and Mission (Talbot Press, Dublin, 1931). 


Greatest Figure in Irish History 


In this short article no attempt is made to reconstruct 
the story of St. Patrick’s mission. Suffice it to say that 
he has been shown to be a genuine historical personage, 
who for 1,500 years has remained the greatest figure 
in Irish history. His labors as a missionary extended 
over a period of twenty-nine years, from his arrival 
as a bishop a.p. 432 until his death a.p. 461. That 
there were Christians in Ireland before he began his 
mission is certain, but whether few or many, it is ab- 
surd to claim, as Zimmer did, that Ireland was a Chris- 
tian land before his advent. Bury is more judicious 
when he states that St. Patrick organized the Chris- 
tianity which already existed, converted many districts 
that were still pagan, and brought Ireland into close 
union with the rest of Christendom. 

Down the centuries St. Patrick has stood out in the 
racial memory of the Irish as a Moses, a prophet, and 
a lawgiver. Through divine inspiration and guidance 
he triumphed as a missionary, and left an indelible 
mark on the civilization, language, and literature of 
his adopted country. He was a great man and a great 
saint. He was astonishingly successful in his work of 
conversion, to which he brought a winning personality, 
a consuming zeal, and rare practical gifts. At his death 
he left a regularly organized church with bishops in 
charge of the different dioceses. 

Others might criticize and calumniate this man of 
God, but his Irish converts revered him as their ‘friend 
and spiritual father. 

But for the perfect tribute, let us turn to the hymn 
in his praise composed by his contemporary and col- 
league, St. Secundinus. The words, even as an English 
prose translation, are eloquent: 


Constant in the fear of God and firm in the faith 
upon which, as upon St. Peter, a church is built, who 
has received from God his apostleship, against 
which the gates of hell do not prevail. ... He 
has glory from Christ and honor in the world and is 
venerated by all as an angel of God. God sent him 
like Paul, an apostle to the Gentiles. 


To be compared to St. Peter and St. Paul and to be 
venerated by all as an angel of God, is praise and 
honor enough for any man. 





Harnessing Our Resources 
for Character Formation 


By Rev. H. J. Lauck, S.V.D. 
Catholic Mission, Box 247, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa 


HILE reading the article “Vitalizing the Teaching 

of Religion,” page 920 of the Journat or ReE- 
Licious InstrucTION, June, 1946, I noted the complaint 
made by the writer about a lack of material on the 
cardinal virtues. This complaint could, I believe, ex- 
tend to all the virtues and their practical application to 
the lives of the children. The writer realized this lack 
of material in his work among the African children in 
the Catholic school. For many missionaries school 
work has become a very serious problem. 

For instance, the advance of modern civilization, 
reaching to the most remote villages, and the slowing 
down of mission work in sections where the Faith has 
been planted for many years, open new problems to the 
missionary. These new conditions must be faced 
squarely if the missionary is to save what he has so la- 
boriously won. The rudiments of faith might be 
enough for the parents, but it is not for the children, 
who are demanding more education. 


Character Formation as Supplement to Catechism 


The writer has tried to approach this thorny problem 
by developing a method of character formation as a 
supplement to learning the catechism. 

The method aims to do two things: to form a Christian 
way of thinking as opposed to the pagan way, so inher- 
ent in the new Christians, and to develop a good will to 
imitate the teaching and virtues of Christ as opposed to 
the pagan vices of long standing in the native people. 
The program to form a Christian mind calls for a daily 
reading with a short reflection on the New or Old Testa- 
ment together with a resolution and prayer to carry out 
what is explained to be the proper way for a Christian 
to act. The forming of the will to virtuous habits is 
accomplished by the weekly virtue, an explanation of 
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which is read twice a day, in the morning and in the 
evening. The reading of the virtue after school is ac. 
companied by a short examination on how the virtue 
was practised. Instead of the Bible reading, a feast of 
Christ, Mary, or the saint of the day is sometimes taken 
with reflection, resolution, and prayer. 


Method Centered on Consecration to Sacred Heart 


During the year, the Bible reading follows very 
closely the liturgy of the day and season. The whole 
method has been centered around the consecration of 
the school to the Sacred Heart. A picture of the Sacred 
Heart has been enthroned before the assembly place of 
the children. 

All the work is done before the picture and in direct 
relation to the devotion to the Sacred Heart. The two 
aims of forming a Christian mind and a Christian will of 
virtuous habits are vitalized by this personal love and 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the Head and 
King of the school. Each class is asked to go to Mass 
one weekday in order to bring the work into closer con- 
nection with Holy Mass and Holy Communion. The 
method works like leaven in dough. It embraces the 
whole life of the child in the school, home, and church. 
It proposes both natural and supernatural virtues. 

The stories of the Bible are brought home to the chil- 
dren by means of beautiful pictures shown during the 
reading. A weekly reward is offered to the class which 
has the best record. Teachers are urged to have a dis 
cussion on the virtue with the children and to use the 
reading material in the religion class. A beautifully 
decorated shield is drawn on the blackboard in which 
the virtue is written for the week. 

On the Feast of the Sacred Heart the school enjoys 
a quasi-free day, with High Mass in the morning and 
games and refreshments during the day. The whole 
method endeavors to employ or harness all the resources 
of our Catholic Faith for the formation of Christian 
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character. An example of one virtue and reading is 
added to this article for those who may wish to know 
something about the material used. One whole school 
year of readings and weekly virtues has been completed. 
Virtue: Exactness 

In Christ’s parable of the talents (Matt. 25), the lazy 
servant was severely rebuked because he did not use his 
talent but buried it in the ground. Laziness and care- 
lessness are bad faults. The opposite virtues are exact- 
ness and carefulness. A careless pupil is not exact in 
his manner of writing, in doing arithmetic problems, in 
speaking good English, in keeping his books and notes in 
order. He is satisfied with anything; he puts off his 
work; he avoids anything difficult; he does not want to 
use his mind. 

But an exact pupil is careful and he advances while the 
lazy pupil is careless and goes backward. 

Prayer: O Holy Spirit, make us to have a right zeal 


Do Films Really Make Teaching More Effective? 
By Rocer Atsricut, Director, Educational Serv- 
ices, Motion Picture Association of America, 


Inc., 1600 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Fostering Religious Vocations in the Secondary School 
By Moruer Mary Conrap, S.H.J.C. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, Portland 13, Ore- 


gon 


History in the Grade Schools 
By W. Eucene Suiexs, S.J. 
Professor of History, Xavier University, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 





to advance like the Boy Jesus, in grace, wisdom, and 
age before God and man. Amen. 

Monday: God hears His people (Exod. 3, 1-12). 

Commentary: God heard the prayers and saw the 
tears of His people. He raised up Moses to be their 
leader. God knows best how and when to hear our 
prayers. He has raised up for us a greater leader than 
Moses—namely, Jesus Christ. In all our tribulations 
and trials we should seek help and refuge in the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. Our Lord will never abandon us. He 
will show the marks of His wounds to His Heavenly 
Father to bring us blessing and pardon for sin. 

Resolution: In time of temptation and trial we will 
make a visit to church to bring our sorrows to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, our Leader and Friend. 

Prayer: O Holy Spirit, our Comforter, teach us to 
find refuge and comfort in the love of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus who said, “Come to me, all you that labor and 


are burdened: and I will refresh you” (Matt. 11, 28). 


Amen. 


In the March, 1948, Issue 


Among the articles which we expect to publish in the March, 1948, issue of Tae Carnouic Epucaror are: 


There’s a Glory in It 


By Sister Mary Apotorata O.S.M., Holy Name 
Convent, Omaha 3, Nebraska 


Catholicism and Health Education 


By tHE Rev. Tuomas J. Quictey, M.A., Ph.D., 11 
Tunnel Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


A Challenge to Catholic Writers 


By Sister Mary Estuer, S.S.J., Nazareth Normal 
School, Brighton Station, Rochester, New York 





A Manual for Teachers of Religion. 
By Reverend William J. Cav- 
anagh, M.A., S.T.B. (The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1947; pages 296, with Index; 
price $3.00). 


“Of the making of many books 
there is no end,” says the inspired 
writer of the Book, Ecclesiastes, of 
the Old Testament, 12, 12. Were 
the wise writer of that sacred book 
alive today, confronted as we are 
with a constant flow of manuals for 
the teaching of religion and textbooks 
on the teaching of religion, he might 
be tempted to link his shrewd 
observation on the making of books 
with his more frequently quoted, 
“Vanity of vanities and all is 
vanity.” 

Those who are inclined to agree 
with the devastating article, “Our 
Catholic Schools and the Spirit of 
Christ” by Brother Basil, F.S.C., 
published in the December number 
of THe Catuo.ic Epucator, are 
going to question the value of the 
appearance of just another book on 
classroom catechetics, regardless of 
the excellence of the presentation of 
familiar matter, the authority of the 
compiler, or the attractiveness of 
the format. 

The failure of our schools to trans- 
late the doctrines of our way of life 
into the daily lives of our pupils (if 
they have failed as signally as 
Brother Basil points out), is due, 
perhaps, to our overemphasis on the 
dead letter of the printed page and 
our under-reliance on the enthusi- 
asm of the teacher who breathes the 
spirit of Christ in word and deed. 
Brother Basil advises teachers to 
“develop that personality which 
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attracts and wins souls. Let them 
receive the best religious and secular 
education that is available; let 
their minds and hearts be broadened 
by observing and reading what is 
done in Catholic countries [sic] for 
the promotion of Catholic educa- 
tion.” 

Until the times comes that the 
ideal of Brother Basil is achieved, 
perforce, we shall have to rely on 
good manuals to carry us through 
the doldrums of the “isms” which 
befoul the air we breathe. 

There are many well-developed 
ideas and much worth-while material 
in Father Cavanagh’s Manual. In 
his introduction ““To the Teacher,” 
he points out that the book is cor- 
related with 4 Catechism of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, No. 2, Revised Edition 
of the Baltimore Catechism; that the 
chapter numbers in the Manual 
correspond to the lesson numbers of 
the Catechism; that the lesson 
numbers in the Manua/ are divisions 
of chapters; that the Catechism 
questions are used in the Manual 
and are entitled “Catechism Ques- 
tions.” This plan is workable and 
is well carried out. 

The Manual is recommended to 
teachers who are looking for “‘teach- 
ing material of a suggestive rather 
than of a prescriptive nature.” 


(Rr. Rev.) Joserx L. O’Brien 


Collected Poems. By Sister M. 
Madeleva (Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1947; pages xvii, 166; 
price $2.75). 


The publishing of a volume of col- 
lected works is a sign that a poet has 
reached maturity of thought and 
expression, and also implies that the 


individual writings will possess 
added value when read in relation to 
one another and the poet’s work asa 
whole. Any appreciation, there. 
fore, of the Collected Poems of Sister 
Madeleva must consider these grace- 
ful and well-polished lyrics not only 
in themselves, but also as they pre- 
sent a record of the growth of this 
recognized Catholic poet. 

A glance at the contents section 
shows that her themes are those 
which have always been most prized 
in religious poetry—the love of God 
and fellow-men, the closeness of 
Christ and Our Lady to a true 
Christian, the paradoxes of life and 
death, the inspiration of the saints, 
the revelation of God through na- 
ture. All these are developed in her 
verses with faithfulness of feeling 
and image. Words and rhythms 
are always adapted sensitively to 
the theme. The warm understand- 
ing and true respect for her craft 
which Sister Madeleva brings to all 
her work merit for it sincere poetic 
and religious appreciation. 

In addition to the sense of form 
which distinguishes her poems, it is 
pleasant to trace through her pro- 
duction of over twenty-five years 
the increasingly taut clarity whichis 
her outstanding poetic quality. In 
later poems, too, it is good to find 
her relying less and less on the stage 
properties of poetry (even the title 
of her first book, Knights Errant, in- 
dicates this early tendency). Her 
rhythms and images come to reflect 
human experience more closely, be- 
come more truly related to her 
themes. Of greatest importance s 
her growth in power to stimulate 
imagination—the most __ essential 
quality in poetry. Comparison of 
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two poems on Christmas, widely 
separated in time of writing, illus- 
trates this growth. Here is a typi- 
cal verse from an early poem called 
“Wishes”: 


The angel hosts at Bethlehem 

Sang “‘Peace on earth to men”’; 

And may their song ring loud 
and long 

Within your heart again. 


This following is from a much later 
poem, “Christmas Night, 1940”: 


Voices are crying through the 
wilderness 

And children wander in a name- 
less land. 

This night a Child is born. 
Some know His name 

And some may understand. 


Sister Madeleva’s talent, while 
developing greatly in vividness and 
variety, attains only rarely a com- 
parable richness. A true poem, it 
has been said, creates a world of its 
own—a world as complex and as 
ordered as its owner. It manages 
to suggest (while always remaining 
faithful to its subject) both the qual- 
ity and dimensions of its author’s 
mind. Reading through this col- 
lection, one becomes aware that the 
author who produced these poems 
must have been subject to more 
subtle tensions than those she re- 
veals here. One is struck, and dis- 
appointed, by the number of frag- 
mentary verses in the later portions 
of the book. The lines of these are 
admirable in their sureness and 
economy, but they seem jumping-off 
places for poems rather than perma- 
nent sites. 

The more ambitious pieces of 
Sister Madeleva’s early periods 
(“The King’s Highway,” for in- 
stance, and “The Seat of Wisdom’’) 
are marked by the looseness and 
overstraining that are usual in such 
early attempts at fullness of expres- 
sion. One wishes that now, with 
her far greater understanding and 
control, she would take up the at- 
tempt again. The sonnet “To a 
Very Old Harness Maker” (her 
father)—one of her most recent 
poems—indicates how very satisfy- 
he the results of such a course might 


Here are your harness shop, 
your world of leather, 

Collars and hames and harness 

on the wall, 
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Summer-brown faces come to 
town in fall, 

Or stamping snowy boots in 
winter weather; 

Here are your art of putting 
straps together, 

Stitching-horse, needled wax- 
threads, accurate awl, 

Your delicate ear, quick to the 
first bird’s call, 

Your delicate eye, quick to its 
moulted feather. 


Here at your desk the day’s 
accounts are ended, 

Your world resolved upon, your 
gardens planned, 

Your simple earnings totaled 
and expended, 

Leather goods bought and sold, 
poetry scanned. 

Here I remember you, smiling 
and quaintly splendid, 

A gathered moss rose in your 
wax-brown hand. 


SIGHLE KENNEDY 


Our Review Talde 


Sharps and Flats in Five Decades. An Auto- 
biography by Father William Joseph Finn, 
founder of the Paulist Choristers. The 
story of fifty years in Catholic music in 
America, the famous choir which the 
author founded, and his other activities 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 1947; 
pages x, 342 with Index; price $3.75). 


Wonder and Laughter (pages 340, with 
Glossary price $1.68). 

Dreaming and Daring (pages 368, with Glos- 
sary; price $1.72). 

High Road to Glory (pages 368, with Glos- 
sary; price $1.72). Compiled by Bennett, 
Dowse, and Edmonds. These three vol- 
umes of the Stories to Remember series are 
designed to sustain interest when the first 
thrill of learning to read has subsided. 
Pupils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
will find many classic stories in these pages 
and will be stirred to read more of the 
works of these authors. There is a Teach- 
ers Guide (price $0.60 each) for each of 
the volumes (Silver Burdett Company, 
New York, 1947). 


Learning to Recognize Words. By Nila 
Banton Smith. Instructional aids in word 
recognition in a basic reading program. 
Stress is put upon visual and auditory dis- 
crimination, contextual application, study 
of word structure, picture clues, and con- 
text clues (Silver Burdett Company, New 
York, 1947; pages vi, 170; price $0.52). 


Our Little Messenger (from September 13, 
1946 to May 23, 1947, 40 numbers per 
year). 


Our Little Messenger—Confraternity Edition 
(from September 13, 1946 to May 23, 1947, 
40 numbers per year). 





The Funior Catholic Messenger (from Septem- 
ber 13, 1946 to May 23, 1947, 40 numbers 
per year). 


The Funior Catholic Messenger—Confraternity 
Edition (from September 15, 1946 to May 
25, 1947, 40 numbers per year). 


The Young Catholic Messenger (from Septem- 
ber 13, 1946 to May 23, 1947, 40 numbers 
per year). 


The Young Catholic Messenger—Confraternity 
Edition (from September 15, 1946 to May 
25, 1947, 40 numbers per year). 


Treasure Chest (from September 3, 1946 to 
May 27, 1947, 20 numbers per year). The 
bound volumes of the Messenger series en- 
able the teacher to grasp quickly the treas- 
ures that are presented to the school child 
in the respective numbers of this series. 
Father Aloyius J. Heeg, S.J., well-known 
catechist, will prepare the entire contents 
of each issue of the Confraternity edition of 
Our Little Messenger as well as the religious 
instruction section of the school edition. 
Our Little Messenger is the primary unit. 
The Funior Catholic Messenger is prepared 
for the intermediate grades; The Young 
Catholic Messenger, for the upper elemen- 
tary grades. The primary periodical pro- 
fesses to be a reader with something new 
and interesting to read each week; the 
intermediate and upper grade editions 
treat of current affairs, of things to make 
and do, and give the maturing pupil a 
great variety of stories, verse, and articles. 
Treasure Chest, now entering its third vol- 
ume (September, 1947) is a picture presen- 
tation of fun and facts. The Treasure 
Chest is a biweekly of 32 pages designed as 
an antidote for the terrific attraction of the 
colored comic books that threaten to dis- 
sipate the mental powers of young America 
(George A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Day- 
ton, Ohio). 


Visits of the Most Blessed Sacrament and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. By St. Alphonsus 
Liguori (The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., 1947; pages 91, 
paper). 

Sally Goes Traveling Alone. By Louise 
Eppenstein. The story of Sally’s first 
trip alone on a train (The Platt & Munk 
Co., New York, 1947; pages 44; price 
$0.75). 


Geography Foundation Series: Through the 
Day (1), From Season to Season (2), In 
Country and City (3). By Sidman P. 
Poole, Ph.D., Thomas F. Barton, Ph.D., 
and Clara Belle Baker, M.A., illustrations 
by Miriam Story Hurford and Arch F. 
Hurford (1, 2), and Janet Ross (3). A 
readiness program in geography (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis and 
New York, 1947; pages (1), 124, (2), 156, 
(3), 218, each with Word List; prices: 
list, $1.28, 1.44, 1.96; net $0.96, 1.08, 1.47, 
respectively). 


What About Your Vocation? By the Rev. 
D. J. Corrigan, C.SS.R., and the Rev. 
D. F. Miller, C.SS.R. Advice to boys 
and girls in the teens and some young men 
and women in their twenties, giving an 
idea of the training required for a priestly 
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or religious vocation, the actual motives 
that have inspiredothers to follow it,and an 
outline of the conditions and signs by which 
they may determine whether such a voca- 
tion is intended for them (The Liguorian 
Pamphlet Office, Oconomowoc, Wis., 1947; 
pages 60; price 10 cents, paper). 


Three Generations. By Katherine Burton. 
A hundred years in the life of a famous 
American Catholic family, and the story 
of three women, grandmother, mother 
and daughter, who were noteworthy for 
their talent as wives and mothers, the 
devotion of many friends, and their loyalty 
to the Catholic Church (Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., New York, 1947; pages 312 
with Index; price $3.50). 


Tales from Ireland. Retold by Gerard Mur- 
phy, illustrated by Seamus MacNeill. A 
new collection of folk and wonder tales 
with an appeal to adults as well as chil- 
dren (Desmond & Stapleton, Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1947; pages 192; price $2.50). 


Talks to Children. By Rev. Fred Filbert, 
O.M.I. Fifty-two talks for the child, in 
his language on “‘Advent and the Christ- 
mas Season,” “The Lenten Season,” “The 
Sacraments,” “The Mass and Its Parts,” 
and on timely topics. They may be used 
by priests at children’s Masses, by Sisters 
and other instructors in religion (Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., New York, 1947; pages 
vii, 203; price $3.50). 


Basic Logic. By Raymond J. McCall, 
Ph.D. Dr. McCall, professor and chair- 
man, department of philosophy, St. John’s 
University School of Commerce, Brooklyn, 
New York, intended his work to form the 
basis of an introductory course of one se- 
mester in philosophy (Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
New York, 1947; pages x, 193; price $2.00). 


The Epistles as I Know Them. By Father 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. The epistles for 
every Sunday and holy day, with an ex- 
planation of each one verse by verse, and a 
practical conclusion drawn therefrom 
affecting our everyday lives (Benziger 
Brothers, Inc., New York, 1947; pages xi, 
251; price $4.75). 


The Christ of Catholicism. By Dom Aelred 
Graham, Monk of Ampleforth Abbey. A 
meditative study that seeks to raise and 
expand the mind to grasping the essential 
purity of the Church’s teaching on Jesus 
Christ (Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York and London, 1947; pages xiii, 381; 
with Appendix and Indexes of Biblical 
Passages; Subjects; Persons; Places; 
Authors and Non-biblical Names; price 
$4.00) 


Your High School Days. By Mary Ford 
Detjen and Ervin Winfred Detjen. A 
series of lessons in educational and social 
guidance intended for use in the early years 
of high school, dealing with the student’s 
problems in becoming adjusted to senior 
high school and in making the most of the 
opportunities offered there (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1947; pages ix, 
248, with Index; price $1.80). 
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Your Plans for the Future. By Mary Ford 
Detjen and Ervin Winfred Detjen. This 
book, for use in senior high school classes, 
under direction, covers two phases of guid- 
ance, intended for use in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1947; pages ix, 294; price $2.00). 


How Much and How Many. By Jeanne 
Bendick, illustrated by the author. The 
story of weights and measures (Whittlesey 
House, New York, 1947; pages 188 with 
Bibliography and Index; price $2.00). 


Listen to This. By Rev. Charles Connors, 
C.S.Sp., J.C.D. Retreat readings for 
Catholic youth (Catholic Book Publishing 
Co., New York, 1947; pages 126; price 
$1.25). 


The Love of God and the Cross of Fesus. By 
the Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
translated by Sister Jeanne Marie, O.P. 
The theological principles of sound piety: 
(1) “God’s Love for Us, Our Return of 
Love; and the Mystery of the Cross”; 
(2) “The Love of God and Mortification’; 
and (3) “The Laws of Progress in Love of 
God” (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1947; pages 399; price $4.00). 


Chemistry for Our Times. By Elbert Cook 
Weaver, M.A., and Laurence Standley 
Foster, Ph.D. A new textbook in ele- 
mentary chemistry, describing this sci- 
ence as it affects the citizen (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1947; pages xii, 
738, with Glossary, Appendix and Index; 
price $2.88). 


Papal Legate at the Council of Trent, Cardinal 
Seripando. By the Rt. Rev. Hubert 
Jedin, translated by the Rev. Frederic C. 
Eckhoff. An account of the activities of 
Girolamo Seripando at the historic synod 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1947; 
pages viii, 720, with Index; price $7.50). 


Compendium of Theology by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated by Cyril Vollert, 
S.J., S.T.D. The translation of the Com- 
pendium theologiae, St. Thomas’ last writ- 
ing, was undertaken for the benefit of 
students and readers eager to acquaint 
themselves with the Angelic Doctor’s 
thought but without sufficient mastery of 
Latin to read it comfortably in the origi- 
nal, and should be especially useful for 
courses in religion or theology for the laity 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1947; 
pages xx, 366, with Index; price $4.00). 


Protohistory. By H .C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. 
An explicative account of the development 
of human thought from palaeolithic times 
to the Persian monarchy (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1947; pages vii, 391, 
with Index; price $4.00). 


Language for Daily Use. Grades 3, 4, 5, and 
6. By Mildred A. Dawson and Jonnie 
Washburne Miller (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1947; 
pages, Grade 3, ix, 246; 4, ix, 278; 5, ix, 
310; 6, ix, 342, each with Index). 


First Things. Designed by George A. Adams; 
photographed by Paul Henning. A pic. 
ture book of objects in natural color 
photographs for very young children to 
read and enjoy (The Platt & Munk Co., 
Inc., New York, 1947; 24 photographs; 
price $1.00). 


ABC Picture Book. Designed by George A, 
Adams; photographed by Paul Henning, 
Photographs of objects in their natural 
colors (The Platt & Munk Co., New York, 
1947; price $1.00). 


Correspondence 


The Lifeblood of the Church 
To the Editor: 


I acknowledge receipt of the 
Journat oF Reticious INnstruc- 
TIoN—perhaps not all the numbers 
arrived safely, but at least January, 
February and March [1947], and 
now September are at hand. So I 
thank you with all my heart for 
them. I have been giving religious 
instruction to students of a high 
school, so I can use the Journat 
and profit by the articles you pub- 
lished. 

May God bless your work and 
your endeavor for the good of high 
school students. We know they 
are in need of guidance and instruc- 
tion in this queer world of today. 
Foundations are laid during those 
formative years, that will be deci- 
sive for their whole life. 

Catholic instruction is the life- 
blood of the Church. Happily the 
Catholic people in the States are 
aware of the utmost importance of 
religion. Most of them at least 
understand that the Catholic school 
is a necessity. Without the Catho- 
lic school the struggle would seem 
hopeless. 

Here in the Philippines only a 
few parents understand their re- 
sponsibility in the education of their 
children. We have no strong back 
ing, as in Holland and Belgium, and 
in the States. So pray for us and 
ours. We shall remember you and 
your work in our prayers. 

With heartfelt thanks and best 


wishes, I am 


Respectfully yours in Christ, 
C. W. Van BERKEL. 
Tago, Surigao, Philippine Islands. 
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» MUSIC TEACHING IS FUN WITH 
“Sing and Learn Music!” 


BY CARL W. VANDRE 


“SING AND LEARN MUSIC” is a book to match the dreams of the 
most conscientious music teachers. It is based upon the author’s 
simple THREE WAY STUDY PLAN which not only triples the 
progress of the students, but puts real pleasure into music teaching. 
Instead of presenting tedious drill materials, which choke musical 
interest, or the usual hodge-podge collection of songs, which makes 
real music teaching impossible, “SING AND LEARN MUSIC” 
starts with catchy songs using only the first three notes of the scale. 
Additional scale tones, plus the common rhythmic and counting 
problems, are all introduced in logical order by means of additional 
melodious songs. Students thus quickly learn to read by note, 
thereby enabling them to master many songs in the time usually 
taken in learning one song by rote. Most of the songs in the book 
make attractive program numbers. Optional piano accompaniments 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY are provided. 


282) woaTh ore STREIT + MILWAGKEL, WISCONSIN 
‘ Book I can be used for unison or two-part singing. Although simple 


USE COUPON enough for the fourth grade, it is so basic in content that high school 
and college classes will find it highly profitable for the developing 
C BELOW of a solid foundation in music. Classroom teachers who have had 


: : little training for the teaching of music will find the course as helpful 
30 copies or more . . . 10% discount for themselves as a college course in music fundamentals. 





“WE WOULDN’T BE WITHOUT THEM”... THAT’S WHAT MUSIC EDUCATORS SAY ABOUT... 


SONG BOOKS Wid « Plan... 


THREE-PART 
SIGHT READING FUN 
eee 











Te A es 


Accomplish Wonders in Music Teaching! ONLY 50c Each POSIPAID 


. ois a 30 copies or more . . . 10% discount 
R 
w school music, “SONG BOOKS WITH. A PLAN" “SONG ’ © SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison, 


perform a triple duty. They make note reading a pleas- BOOKS * TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano- 
ure to pupils—present fundamental music reading 


















Alto) 
problems in logical sequence—and help the teacher WITH A > ” ae SORSSES. FES ea 
i her own skills and knowledge. Songs are care- PLAN” © S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto, Bass) 
lly chosen to match the experience and interest of each @ FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, 


progressive age group. Convince yourself of the value 
of these books on your classes now—order a set today. 


Alto, Tenor, Bass 
for All Grades > © SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED 


VOICES (Unison, Two, Three, and Four Part) 


HAN DY- FOLIO MUSIC CO. 2821N. Sth Street © Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of “The Symphonet’’. A musical opportunity for every child. SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 








t 
| HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. ' 
| 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin NOW DEDUCT 50c to $2.50 IF TOTAL EQUALS | 
Please send POSTPAID, your Song Books as indicated below: ANY OF THE FOLLOWING AMOUNTS: 
| Copies Total oa. Balance $ 1.00 or more—Deduct 50c Less Deduction .......... l 
| Discount $10.00 or more—Deduct $1.00 1 
| eedcwik 28 AND LEARN MUSIC $§........ eer tices $30.00 or more—Deduct $2.50 lenclose nn oe | 
, each 
| ee SONG BOOKS WITH A 
PLAN @ 50c each WR ae ara e ieiaah rae i acueacuaueea idaho le | 
| -..-Sing or Play ....S.A.B, 
.+ +. Two-Part ..»-Four-Part | 
| ...-Thvee-Part ...+Changed PIR dn. 0 ick ccceusccesacesocecceceetcévesedtcedsecenseqeesers 
| ME -  44eind06e cdawacae) -suaseeun | 
Total Oi caveseus IE oie vicicedevendsicuscdcwcrmsanadawdecenateeuna | 
| () KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “The Symphonet’’ A MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD 
a i alle 
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COLOR REPRODUCTIONS* On Approved Lists 
Source Material — Teaching Aids — Visual Aids 
ELEMENTARY GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOL 

*Full Color ‘‘Miniatures’’ One Cent Each 


World's Greatest Masterpieces 3” x 4” 
*""Museum Prints’’—8” x 10”—Fifty Cents Each 
*Instructor’s Text for each subject in the above groups— 
Two Cents Each 
* Write for Lists 101 and 102 and FREE Sample Print 


“Christ Entering Jerusalem’’—PLOCKHORST 
COLOR FILM SLIDES 
2 X 2—Fifty cents each Ask for Lists 112 and 117 
BOOKS 50 Cents Each on 
Costume Period Furniture Puppetry Lettering Architecture, etc. 
SPECIAL ENLARGEMENTS 
Made to order in any size in monotone or beautifully hand colored in 
oils—for Churches, Schools, Altar Pieces, Memorials, etc. Supplied 
either framed or unframed. 
Write us your requirements 
Send for Illustrated Folder showing other subjects in our collection. 
MOTTOES 
Hand Tinted Cards 7” X 10” 30c Each Unframed 
$1.50 Each Framed with glass and boxed 


ART EDUCATION, Inc. 
6 East 34th Street, New York 16,N.Y. Dept. “J” 











A Beck of Unusual Interest 


_ New Portable Wire Recorder 


A lightweight, portable wire recorder, incorporating a simple 
“plug-in” loading cartridge that completely eliminates the com. 
plicated handling of wire, has been announced by the RCA Victor 
division of the Radio Corporation of America. Three simple con. 
trols permit operation of the radically designed wire recorder by 
students or non-technical personnel, and provisions for immediate 
playback and automatic erasure. 

The new RCA wire recorder is expected to be especially useful in 
the teaching rehearsal of public speaking, speech correction methods, 
foreign languages, vocal and instrumental music, and dramatic art, 
It may also be used to record historical events, discussion programs, 
and important radio programs for classroom study and review. 

In addition to classroom use, the recorder is a valuable instrument 
for teacher self-training and for use by school executives for rehearsal 
of lectures and effective oral presentations. (S18) 


Library Available by Albums 


To make the new basic record library for elementary schools of 
maximum usefulness to the educational market, RCA Victor has 
announced that the library is now available to schools by individual 
albums as well as in the complete set. 

This library, which combines for the first time in one package 
phonograph records and incorporated teaching notes, consists of 2] 
albums, all but one of which contain four 10-inch records. Newly 
recorded expressly for elementary school use, and accompanied by 
extensive teaching notes, the library has found wide acceptance in 
the educational market, according to W. H. Knowles, general manager 


Souls at Stake 


By FRANCIS J. RIPLEY and F. S. MITCHELL 
Price, Net, $2.50 


Written by a priest and a layman, two internationally outstanding exponents of Catholic Action, this unique book 
deals with the work of the lay apostolate in all its organized forms. 


The authors point out that Catholic Action is still in its infancy and that only by a frank discussion of views and 


theories as to its nature, scope and technique will eventually emerge the WHOLE TRUTH about this potent spiritual 
force and how it can be harnessed most effectively to save souls. 

To outline the ideal and norm of Catholic Action is the principal objective of this timely book. Another objective, 
and a most important one, is to inspire many souls to begin to discharge their obligations as active members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ and to guide them somewhat in regard to the technique they must follow. 


The 13 lively chapters of SOULS AT STAKE dramatize forcefully the huge task before the lay apostolate. Each 
chapter is packed with specific, practical suggestions on how to combat the forces of evil and to promote the work of 
the Catholic Church in spreading the teachings of Christ on earth. 


Highly Praised by Priests 


Priests who have had an opportunity to see advance copies of SOULS AT STAKE are most enthusiastic in their 
praise of the outstanding task Father Ripley and Mr. Mitchell have done. Typical of the many favorable comments 
we have received are those of Very Rev. Dre Joseph P. Donovan, Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. In his review of 

the book, which appears in the January, 1948, Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, Dr. Donovan says: 


Chapter Headings 
® Satan Revises His Policy 
® Modern Roads to Chaos 
® Who is Responsible? 
° Agethy versus Grace 
® Where is the Magnetism of Christ Today? 
® The Approach tothe Masses 
® The Paralysis of Fear 
® Unapostolic Catholicism an Anomaly 
® Marriage—at a Price 
® Marks of the Apostolate 
® A Task for Catholic Educators 
® Social Action for the Catholic Apostolate 
® True Devotion to Mary a Necessary Ingredient 


“This is a book I have waited for these twenty years. 
It lights up the whole field of contemporary pastoral 
theology. Priests will want to get it and meditate upon 
its contents; seminarians will devour it; and lay persons, 
men and women, and youth, even high school pupils, will 
read and re-read it, and in doing so they will hear in 
numerous cases the Saviour’s invitation. The authors 
have built to themselves an indestructible monument, 
transmitting over the ages in their own personalities the 
call to save souls pronounced by the Saviour in the days 
of His mortality.” 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Publishers 


53 Park Place, New York 7 
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of the educational sales department. Under the new merchandising 
plan, school systems will be better able to make purchases of the 
albums to meet their specific grade requirements, particularly those 
in which lower grade classes far outnumber the upper class groups. 
The plan also gives the opportunity to spread record album pur- 
chases as an alternative to buying complete sets of the library at one 


time. (S11) 










Visual Catechism Series 






The Visual Catechism Series, filmstrips based on the revised edi- 
tion of the Baltimore Catechism, has been announced by the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 
The authors are Reverend Doctor Leo J. McCormick, superin- 
tendent of schools for the Archdioceses of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and Reverend Doctor Joseph B. Collins, professor of catechetics 
at the Catholic University of America and director of the national 
center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Washington, D. C. 

Old religious art masterpieces, especially posed photographs and 
drawings, together with appropriate explanatory captions, depict 
the various phases of the catechism. Each basic filmstrip is ac- 
companied by a supplementary filmstrip containing test questions 
with answers as well as directions for the teacher concerning utiliza- 
tion of the material presented. 

The Visual Catechism Series will ultimately comprise five groups 
of filmstrips which, when completed, will cover the entire field of 
Christian doctrine: The Apostles’ Creed, The Commandments, 
The Sacraments (now completed), The Sacrifice of the Mass, Prayer 
and the Means of Grace. 

The Sacraments includes the following nine filmstrip units: The 
Sacraments in General, The Sacrament of Baptism, The Sacrament of 
Confirmation, The Holy Eucharist, The Sacrament of Penance, 
Extreme Unction, The Sacrament of Holy Orders, The Sacrament 
of Matrimony and Sacramentals and Indulgences. Each basic 
flmstrip, including a supplementary filmstrip on Questions and 
Answers and Notes to the Instructor is $3.50. (S 12) 




































L. B. Guelpa, Jr., Heads Catholic Section of United 
World Films 


Leo B. Guelpa, Jr., has been placed in charge of the Catholic section 
of the educational and religious department of United World Films, 
Inc. A graduate of Manhattan College, class of ’29, he received his 
master’s in 1935 from New York University. He is matriculating at 
the same university for his doctorate. He has also done graduate 
work at Fordham University and at Niagara University. 

During the past five years he has been associated with the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps to which he was assigned by the 
Navy. As a member of the Cadet Corps’ Academic and Research 
Section he was engaged in curriculum planning and in the writing of 
mathematics workbooks. He wrote the History of the Establishment 
and Development of the Cadet Corps and a book of biographical sketches 
on noted figures in America’s Merchant Marine history. At the time 
of his retirement from the Corps, he held the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander and was chief of the section of natural sciences. 

Prior to 1942, he taught successively on all levels, elementary, 
secondary and college, in various Catholic schools. From 1931 to 
1935 he was head of the science department at La Salle Military 
Academy, Oakdale, Long Island, New York. 

From 1938 to 1942 he was head of the general science department 
at Manhattan College, New York. In that capacity he prepared a 
course in the physical sciences for Catholic colleges for general educa- 
tion students. 

He is co-author of The Physical Universe, a text which explicitly 
integrates a series of sound films with the materials in physical sci- 
ences for the general education student. 

Mr. Guelpa’s continued interest, throughout his teaching career, 
in audio-visual aids, particularly in his science courses, has led him 
into his present field. He believes that his considerable experience 
with the use of the sound film in the classroom as well as with the 
problems involved in establishing a film library properly integrated 
to a school’s curriculum needs, gives him, through his present position, 
a real opportunity to serve the Catholic schools of the country. 
(Continued on page 313) 












as well. 





Each edition covers a period of years just as 
your daily newspaper covers a period of 
hours. The entire series of forty-five issues 
portrays over 400 years of American History, 
from the period of Discovery to the Atomic 
Era in which we live. 







with the book you ‘are now using. 










February, 7 948 


Your students will relive the events of American History 


with >NEWS OF THE NATION « 


by Sylvan Hoffman, Chartley Grattan and Staff 


As your students read these news-like accounts of the important events in American History, 
they feel a new and live interest in the subject. Comprehensive tests have shown that NEWS 
OF THE NATION produces not only a keener interest on the part of the pupil but higher grades 


The format is that of a tabloid newspaper 
folded to size—77%" deep x 107%” wide. 
Each set is furnished ready for use in a 
sturdy black manila envelope with a button 
and string fastener. 


NEWS OF THE NATION can be used as a basic text or as supplementary material 


Includes a complete index showing the issue and page 
location of the vital topics covered in this utterly different history of our nation. 
your FREE examination unit of NEWS OF THE NATION. 


NEWS OF THE NATION IS NOW PUBLISHED BY 
Prentice-Hall, INC. 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Look for our exhibit at the N.C.E.A. Convention, San Francisco, March 31 to April 2 


Send for 

















She gmneaswe of worlh 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent 
to which it makes his child love and practice his re- 
ligion. 

Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods... not books originally 


written for public schools and dressed up to appeal to 
Catholic schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because 
their sale is necessarily restricted—pbut it does not cost 
you more to buy them. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


KR LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 





BOX ASSORTMENTS OF 


Greeting Cards 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS, EASTER 
AND CHRISTMAS 


ON CONSIGNMENT 


To Catholic Schools and 
Organizations for 


Fund-Raising Campaigns 


Complete Line at Lowest 
Wholesale Prices 


WRITE TODAY FOR 1948 CATALOG 


UNIQUE GREETING CARD CO. 


SCHOOL SALES DEPT. 
P. O. Box 42, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 








Contributors to This Issue 

(Continued from page 274) 
In this issue she writes on the problem of 
providing religious struction for public 
school children, in an article entitled, “Or. 
ganizing and Maintaining Confraternity 
Religion Classes.” Sister has also written 
two articles on mental prayer. She is a 
member of the Modern Language Teachers’ 
Association. 


S. George Santayana, M.A., M.Ed, 
Ph.D. 


Dr. Santayana is associate professor of 
education at St. Louis University, a post 
which he has filled since January, 1946. He 
was educated at Emerson College in Boston 
(B.L.1., majoring in education), Boston Uni. 
versity (M.A., majoring in psychology), 
Harvard University (M.Ed., majoring jn 
education), and New. York University 
(Ph.D., again majoring in education). He 
has been teaching since 1928, beginning at 
Teachers’ College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, as 
professor of education, where he remained 
until 1931. In the following year he became 
supervisor of high schools in West Virginia, 
He then served as personnel director of 
libraries and museums of the City of New 
York from 1934 to 1936. In that year he 
became professor of education at the College 
of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, and re. 
mained there for ten years, when he went to 
St. Louis. Professor Santayana is the author 
of the following books: Two Renaissance 
Educators, Criminal Behavior, Social Aspects 
of Secondary Education (syllabus) and An 
Introduction to Medieval Philosophy and Edu- 
cation (syllabus). 


Sister Mary Clara 

Sister Mary Clara continues her series of 
“Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners.” 
She is a kindergarten teacher in St. Patrick 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Sister M. Rose Patricia, O.P. 
“Optimism in the Classroom”” is Sister M. 
Rose Patricia’s topic in this issue. She last 
wrote in September, 1946. Sister teaches in 
St. Peter School, Monticello, New York. 


Hugh Graham, Ph.D. 

Dr. Graham is well known to our readers, 
for his character studies. But in this issue 
he takes as his subject, “St. Patrick as an 
Historical Personage.” He is professor and 
head of the Department of Education at John 
Carroll University, and Ursuline and Notre 
Dame Colleges in Cleveland. 


Reverend H. J. Lauck, S.V.D. 

From a missionary priest of the Society o 
the Divine Word in far-off West Africa, 
Father H. J. Lauck, comes an article, “Ha 
nessing Our Resources for Character Forms 
tion.” He read an article by Sister May 
Evangela, S.S.N.D., “Vitalizing the Teaching 
of Religion,” in our June, 1946, issue (thet 
called the Journat or Rexicious Instr 
T10N), in which she deplored the lack of ms 
terial on the cardinal virtues, a need wht 
Father Lauck himself experienced on t 
Gold Coast. He therefore wrote this art 
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News of School Supplies and 
uipment 


(Continued from page 311) 

United World Films is the largest organiza- 
tion in the world engaged in the distribution 
and development of the 16mm sound film for 
entertainment, educational and_ religious 
purposes. It is the non-theatrical subsidiary 
of Universal Pictures, and was formed a little 
over a year ago, at the time it took over the 
internationally-known Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound Library. A short time later the larg- 
est distributor of motion pictures for the 
home field, Castle Films, Inc., became a 
division of United World. It is the exclu- 
sive representative of Universal-International 
and J. Arthur Rank (Great Britain) produc- 
tions. Its educational division has already 
produced twelve films in a special Olympic 
track and field training series, and six in a 
biological science series. 

After some twenty years of teaching, Mr. 
Guelpa joins this organization in the capacity 
of an educational advisor. He reports that 
“The educational division of United World is 
now producing teaching films, which I believe 
to be the finest in their field. I hope to have 
the opportunity, not only of placing these 
films in the Catholic school rooms but also of 
using my experience to assist Catholic school 
administrators and teachers in every phase of 
audio-visual education, to demonstrate the 
use of teaching films, to assist in correlating 
the films with the curriculum, to offer recom- 
mendations regarding programs for raising 
funds for establishing and maintaining film 
libraries, and to give to the schools the bene- 
fits of the work of the educational research 
staf which United World maintains.”” (S 
13) 


Caps and Gowns 
Bentley & Simon, Inc., manufacture 
church vestments, and academic caps and 
gowns, including those for doctors, masters, 
and bachelors, as well as caps and gowns for 
high schools, grade schools and kinder- 
garten. They are also rented, the rental 
price for a high school cap and gown includ- 
ing payment of transportation charges both 
ways by the suppliers, white collars for girls, 
individual boxes with students’ names on 
them for convenient distribution, and extra 
caps and gowns for adjustment purposes, if 


needed. (S 14) 


Foundation Films Soon to Release 
“A Dedication Story’’ 
Foundation Films Corporation, Pasadena, 
Calif, will shortly release a 10-minute color 
film entitled 4 Dedication Story, which is the 
dedication of St. Lucy’s Catholic Mission 
Church in Southern California. The late 


Archbishop Cantwell of Los Angeles appeared | 


in it, together with many other prelates, 
monsignori and priests. The Knights of 
Columbus are also shown in costume and 
Procession. 


Foundation Films Corporation was 


founded several years ago by persons inter- 
sted in providing visual education for 
churches, Its teaching and devotional mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips are being used by 


February, 1948 


many Catholic schools throughout the coun- 
try, as well as Canada, the Philippines and 
South Africa. 

A Catholic version of the Sermon on the 
Mount, entitled The Lord’s Prayer, is also 
being issued by the corporation. It is a 10- 
minute Kodachrome film which will be made 
available in black and white if the demand 
warrants. 

Other Foundation Films of current release 
in Catholic version and either Kodachrome 
or black and white are The Saviour Is Born, 
My Beloved Son, Suffer Little Children, each 
30 minutes; The Prodigal Returns, The 
Divine Baptism, each 15 minutes; and The 
Redeemer Healeth, 10 minutes. (S 15) 

(Continued on page 3/4) 









DO YOU KNOW SOMEONE 
who is looking for a position 
PAYING UP TO $5,000 A 

YEAR? 


Westill have a few positions open 
throughout the United States to 
sell textbooks to Parochial Schools 
on a liberal commission basis. 


Write for full particulars. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 





— MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Anithmetic Program 
for grades 1-§ 


by Morton « Gray + Springstun « Schaaf 


A Complete 


Dr. Robert Lee Morton’s philosophy of 
arithmetic teaching built into a new 
arithmetic program for children. Con- 
sistent emphasis on meaning. Practice 
scientifically planned and distributed. 


Learning problems anticipated — and 


met. 


Accompanied by Teachers’ Guides and 
Pupils’ Workbooks. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 
NEW YORK 3 


709 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 





221 East 20th St. 
CHICAGO 16 


707 Browder St. 
DALLAS 1 


vestures. 


priced. 
leisure. 
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just because the trimmings have become tattered. 
people know that by sewing on a new Banding, 


anywhere in the church goods field. 


The Practical 
Application of Thrift 


One doesn’t discard costly old Vestments and Draperies 


Thrifty 
Cording 


Fringe or Tassel they will not only restore the original beauty 
but will also insure years of further usefulness to frayed 


At Church Arts we carry one of the largest assortments of 
liturgical trimmings and ecclesiastical accessories to be found 


They are all reasonably 


You are cordially invited to inspect them at your 


CHURCH Nae COMPANY 


96 


254 WEST 


SACRED VESTMENTS 


VESTMENT FABRICS 


ELECTED FILMS 
for All Your Needs! 


Largest library of 
FREE (Sponsored) FILMS 


many in color 
x * * 


Over 500 of the best 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


for classroom use 
* * * 


High grade 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


for all ages and all types of groups 
x* *« * 


The best films for use in 


DISCUSSION and INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 


Also: TRAVELOGUES, SPORTS and 
RECREATION, MUSIC, SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, and many others. 


Write for New Classified Film List TODAY! 


TRIMMINGS 


ALTAR DRAPERIES 


Aa 12a a 


BENGALINE BROCADES 


SATIN DAMASKS 


Your first unit of the 
“V4 / 2, d, his of 


THE SACRAMENTS © 


Now Available! 


SACRAMENTS OF HOLY EUCHARIST 
FILMSTRIPS organized and edited by REV. 
DR. LEO J. McCORMICK, Supt. of Schools for 
the Baltimore and Washington Archdiocese; and 
REV. DR. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, of Catholic 
University. 


TO INTRODUCE this set of 9 film strips on 
the SACRAMENTS, we offer 
Holy Eucharist’ 


“Sacraments of 
This is 


really two film strips in one, with Part II de- 


as a separate unit. 


signed for the teacher on how to conduct the 


lesson. 


ORDER TODAY: Postpaid $3.50 


If you do not find the film strip in- 
valuable, return for immediate refund! 


1f you do not already own a film-strip projector, full informa- 


tion will be sent to you on request. 


‘Tue SraNLgy BowmAaARCo. 
Hida te Visual Education 
2067 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 4 


& 


News of School Supplies and 
Equipment 


(Continued from page 313) 


“‘The World Is Rich’’ 

The World is Rich, successor film to World 
of Plenty and latest film dealing with the 
world food situation today, has been released 
by Film Alliance of America, Inc., for the 
British Information Service. Special pre. 
miere showings were held simultaneously jn 
many American cities, including New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Boston, and San Francisco. 

This Paul Rotha production was made with 
the codperation of Australia, Canada, India, 
Great Britain, The Netherlands, Union of 
South Africa, the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. 
Selected footage was compiled from 159 
films and a great deal of material was spec. 
ally shot. 

The United Nations measures formulated 
in the Food and Agriculture Organization are 
dramatized and the plans drawn up by the 
F.A.O. for the permanent improvement of 
farming throughout the world are described, 
Diagrams and animations are used to explain 
the trade relationships between surplus pro. 
ducing countries and the food importing 
countries. 

The World Is Rich is distributed in 16mm 
through the facilities of Brandon rilms, Ing, 
1600 Broadway, New York, N Y., anda 
nationwide network of codperating film 


libraries. (S 16) 


RCA Victor Appoints Educational 
Recording Specialist 

Gilbert Chase, one of the country’s mast 
distinguished musicologists, and outstanding 
writer, critic, and lecturer, has joined the 
educational sales department of the RCA 
Victor Division of Radio Corporation of 
America. This appointment, according to 
William H. Knowles, general manager of th 
department, provides opportunity for the 
further expansion of audio-visual services to 
schools and colleges by RCA Victor. 

Before joining RCA Victor, Mr. Chase was 
supervisor of music for NBC’s famous uni 
versity of the air series. He is considered th 
leading musical scholar in this country in th 
field of Latin American music. 

As educational recordings specialist, Mr. 
Chase will survey the entire field for educe 
tional recordings. (S 17) 
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FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
ft CHOIR GOWNS 


1912 


BENTLEY & SIMON 
_ WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK [8M 
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Catholic Teachers Say 
ENJOYING DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA 


by Muthard, etc. 
Basal Civics 


TO USE PROJECTORS 


instant 5S-second threading! From ENGLISH 


strip film to slides — and hack — MODEL AP-1C—Combina- by — aan, 
immediately! tion all-purpose slide and y 


strip film j ! ” 

‘ iad ee, set contained Case Grs. 7-12 
Show your strip film and slides at their Dutlt-in slide carrier, slide “ 
ultra-brilliant best with optically perfect cm, SRE Renee. S07.00 I have never used a 
Viewlex projectors. Exclusive Aspheric ; 
Condenser system provides greatest light § 
concentration and uniform screen illumi- 
nation. Tests prove Viewlex 150 watt 
projector gives greater screen brightness 
than other 300 watt projectors. Result: 
More economy and less heat, protecting 
slides and film. Order Viewlex, the finest 
projectors and best value obtainable! 


“It brings out some- 
thing | have not seen in 
any other civics book — 
the need of God.” 


more thorough, a more 
excellent text.” 


& 


on 


?- SP Rg, 


ALGEBRA IN 
EASY STEPS 
MODEL AP-2C — Deluxe 


combination all-purpose by See 
slide and strip film projec. | 
tor. Built-in slide carrier, 
elevating mechanism, Luxtar 
5” Anastigmat lens, $67.00 


OUR FIRST and 
SECOND SPEECH 
BOOKS 
by Lloyd 
Grs. 1-4 


“It would be a great 
service in the cause of 
better speech if Miss 
Lloyd would write a 
book for each year.” 


First-year Algebra 
“| have found this the 


finest algebra of its 
MODEL AP-3 — Standard : ” 
5” focal length slide pro- kind. 


jector with 5” Luxtar color- . 3 
corrected Anastigmat lens, (Catholic users in- 
creased 78% in the last 


complete .............-- $39.50 
Written by Graham T. Horton, famous authori- | ) 
ty, this superb little booklet gives you fascinating yo 
secrets of better projection. Shows you how to | 


get the most from visual material! Mail post- 
Solon 72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


ars Rata & 


card for your FREE copy! 
ine. 


Dept. CE 2 35-01 QUEENS BLVD., LONG ISLAND CITY 
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WHAT ROCKNE GAVE TO EDUCATION... 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teaching 
genius of the highest order. 


DO YOU WANT .9D, 
New, easy, and friendly way for you to s 


earn money for your School or Church — or 
for yourself. Show lovely Doehla “Scripture Text” and 
All-Occasion Greeting Cards, Stationary, Gift Wrappings, 


to friends and neighbors. 23 different assortments. 
$25 profit on only 50 $1 boxes. NO EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED—our FREE BOOK shows you easy ways for 
any beginner to make money! Write 

FREESAMPLES | for 2 sample boxes on approval. If | 
Beautiful friends don’t snap them up, return at | 
“Name our expense. 


Imprinted”’ 
Stationery. Sell | HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept. R-81, | 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


It was the genius of a man who saw that one must teach 
so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 


They must endure. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 


it on sight for 
only $1 per box! 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 
Price, Net, $3.00 


This book will be a great help to all concerned with the 

teaching of catechetics. 
what the book reviewers say of this work: 

“No teacher of catechism can afford to neglect reading 
this book. Besides providing an amazing amount of sum- 
marized information about the history and science of cate- 
chetics, it will inspire the catechist with a loftier view of 
the importance of the work of instructing children in the 
truths of the Faith.””—America. 

. “School administrators and teachers will find invaluable 
information in RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND EDU- 
CATION.” —The Ave Maria. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 
§3 Park Place New York 7, N. Y: 


February, 1948 





SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of WARP’S 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS.° Here is help you need in imparting the 
fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 

Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read about 
how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your classes for 
ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 
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SERVICE COUPON 2 


obtaining further in- 
formation about products ad- 
vertised in THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR and those de- 
scribed in the News of School 
Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


For 


r 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Promotion Department, | 
| The Catholic Educator, | 
| 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. | 
Please send me further in- | 
formation about products ad- | 
vertised or described which I | 
| have encircled, without cost to | 
| me: | 
| Bi, B2, B3, B4, B5, B6, B7, B8, B9, =| 
| B10, Bil, B12 | 
! | 
| | 
| | 
! | 
! | 
| 
| 
| 
l 1 


Si, S2, S83, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, S9, 
S10, S11, S12, S13, S14, S15, S16, S17, 
S18 


DD. 53 icp etdwehssdevepnavasennnnee 


Book News 


A completely revised Catholic prose and 
poetry series of high school literature texts, 
the St. Thomas More edition, will be issued 
early this year by the L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 
of Syracuse, New York. Catholic educators 
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prepared the volumes, one for each year 
from Grades 7 to 12, Prose and Poetry 
Journeys, Adventures, for Enjoyment, for 
Appreciation, of America, and of England. 
The purpose of the series, state the pub- 
lishers, is to make “required reading so 
appropriate and so enjoyable that the child 
will come to recognize and prefer the best 
in literature,” speaking particularly of 
Prose and Poetry Adventures for the 8th 
grade and Fourneys for the 7th grade. The 
Catholic editions, naturally, are permeated 
with Catholic philosophy and teachings in 
a balanced, well-organized choice of good 
literature. 

In these volumes the Catholic child finds 
example, not alone of religious faith, but of 
courage, brotherly love and other virtues 
and qualities in stories that show the great 
contribution of the Church and Catholics 
to the development of the United States as 
a nation and to our democratic policy of 
religious tolerance and understanding. For 
in prose, and poetry he reads about such 
American pioneers as Fathers Marquette 
and Serra, Father Bernard Hubbard, the 
glacier priest and explorer, and Damien of 
Molokai, as well as other stories. 

Part I 
consists of the stories and poems, Part II 
is study material. 


Each book contains two parts. 


Five units make up Part 
I. The volume of Adventures, for example, 
used in Grade 8, contains five units, consist- 
ing of (1), Other Lands, under Adventuring 
in Far Places, and Delving into Myths and 
Legends; (2), Other Times, by Imagininz 
Life in Early America, and Recalling Early 
(3), Other Lives, 
Acknowledging Unusual Personalities, Rec 
ognizing Individual Talents, and Appre- 
ciating Qualities of Character; (4), New 
Interests, in Following Animal Trails, Be- 
holding the World with New Eyes, and 
Enjoying Humor and Mystery; and (5), 
New Thoughts, Discovering the Meaning of 
Patriotism, Appreciating Our Catholic Heri- 
tage, Understanding Our Fellow-men, and 
Facing the Future. 

Eight handsome full-color reproductions 
of masterpieces in 


American Legends; 


painting by famous 
artists are included, with a_ biographical 
sketch of each artist, to awaken aesthetic 
values “and the harmony of ideals through- 
out the field of the fine arts.”’ 

There is excellent balance among tradi- 
tional, modern and Catholic authors. 

The book promotes better diction and 
reading confidence and emphasizes the 
mood of many poems by means of keys in 
the margins for speech development through 
cordinated reading. 

The format is modern, easily legible type 
on non-glare paper, with many illustrations. 
The books are well bound, with washable 
covers. 

Part II contains biographies of authors 
written in interesting style, illustrated with 
portraits, as well as lessons for checking or 
comprehension, discussion questions, ap- 
plied grammar, word study, library projects, 
suggestions for further reading, and unit 


(B 12) 


tests. 





Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women. Conducted by the Sister 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. 

leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 






























Saint Joseph's College 


cpatcourn, Maryland. Conducted by the Daughters of 
Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. Offers a four-yey 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for teaching die. 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For furthe 
information, write to the Dean. 








Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of & 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training 
Secretaria! Diplomas, lome Economics, Dramatic, 
Pre-Lega! and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional op 
portunities in Art. Beaut ful Buildings. Interesting 
Campus Life. For further information address the Dean 






















Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Michigan. A Fully Accredited College 
for Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing! 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 





Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois. 

Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa 
Wisconsin. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only exclusively women’s college in the Twin Citi 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of America 
Universities and the National Catholic Education 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For information address the Dem 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesote. 








Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 


Tuxedo Park, N. ¥Y. Founded 1847. Chartered bythe 
Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
Ideal Country Schoo! for Girls in beautiful Ramapo Hills 
College Preparatory and General courses. Art, Music 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Character 
Guidance, Social Training, Health Care, Individul 
Attention. Send for Catalogue. 














Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High School and 
and 8th Grades. Preparatory for leading Coll 
Service Schools. Registered under Board of Res 
by State of N. Y. Small classes. Close supe 

Ample facilities for all sports. Located on ¢ 
900-acre estate. Golf course. Private leke fort 
ing and swimming. Two hours from ” 
Central Express. Conducted by the Christian Sr 
of Ireland. Address the Registrar. 
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An explicative account of the development 
of human thought from palaeolithic times 
to the Persian monarchy .. . 


PROTOHISTORY 


By 
H. C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. 
With Maps and Illustrations 


of & 
Philos 


$4.00 


presting) 
e Dean, 








Our institutions, attitudes, and trends all have their antecedents in an earlier age, and 
these sprang from still earlier ones. Thus we can trace the ancestry of our present civiliza- 


tion back to distant times by the study of written documents. 









But students of history are not content to stop there. Vast periods of man’s history 
preceded the earliest written evidence. For those remote periods other kinds of evidence 


are available for the expert who can decipher them: archaeological discoveries, linguistic 





insinawa, 


influences, geographical conditions, the interplay and mingling of different types of 


civilization. A wealth of such information has been unearthed in recent years. 










In PROTOHISTORY the author, professor of history in the Catholic University 
at Peiping (China), gives us the fruit of these discoveries. Here we witness the conflict 
of diverse types of civilization, the development of society from simple family units to 
organized states, the rise and decline of human culture. The reader will learn of peaceful 


penetration, of ruthless aggression, and of overwhelmed civilizations in the long, long ago. 





The work is not a defense of any theory; it is a factual account, based solely on 
ascertained data. 


Bb. Herder Book Company 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
















Wy wvod Food for 
® i Pleased Guests 
Pe ¥ 





FOR YOU 


Give your guest these taste thrills. 

fowl or roast, bread or toast, Sexton 
serves, jellies and butters add a touch 
will be long remembered. Sexton 
Grandmother’s “small batch” method 
using only tree-ripened fruit and 

cane sugar to bring you “home made” 


ness and flavor that will please your gu 
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